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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—pr}<4<— 


WE beg our subscribers to observe that the two reprinted half-sheets, given 
partially with our last number, were intended to supply the place of others, 
paged the same, which several uncorrected errors render it necessary to cancel. 


We have at length inserted the excellent criticism of Mr. J. G. Grant, whose 
correspondence we esteem an ornament and advantage to our miscellany. We 
shall feel favoured by his sending to the office for a private letter. 


The shameful and shocking language employed in a certain green-room has 
been related to us, and we can inform our correspondent that the fellow who 
used it was compelled by legal proceedings, about ten years ago, to beg pardon 
of the lady he has agaiu so outrageously insulted. 


We have got a whimsical account of Mr. Etiiston’s late visit to the Harp. 
Tavern, where his splendid engagements, amounting in one or two instances to 
& pound a-week, have opened our eyes to his amazing generosity. 


X. O. will perceive that the scandalous venality of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” 
has been exhibited in its proper place. The ‘* Beggar's Opera,’’ though played 
on Saturday the 22nd instant, was only noticed by the ‘* Old Hack” on Tues- 
day afterwards, when, not having attended the performance, the terrible mis- 
take of imputing Lockit to Mr. Terry instead of Peachum, was more easily 
committed. 


The “ Lines on the Degeneracy of the Age,”’ transmitted by S. L. B., are not 
of an order for publication. 


No objection can exist on our part to portraits of either Miss CopPELAND or 
Mr. Wittiams, for which S. F. J. and our Sunderland correspondent appear to 
be anxious. Our embellishments, however, for some time. must be devoted to 
characters of more established merit aud superior estimation. 


Many works of importance, greatly as our limits this month are enlarged, 
ares till omitted under the article of ‘* Review.’’ Among them is MorGANN’S 
** Essay on Falstaff,” Hazuitt’s ** Lectures on Dramatic Literature,’’ the 
Tragedy of * Virginius,” and other books of value, which we hope in our next 
to embrace an opportunity of detailing. ; 


It is with extreme regret that the two favours from Norwich, so copious, 
minute, and critical as they are, have been hitherto delayed, bnt we hope the 
much esteemed writer will feel at once that nothing but necessity could have oc- 
casioned their postponement. 


An account of the Sunderland Theatre will also appear in our next. 


The entertainments at the various Minor Theatres, though distinguished by 
their interest, splendor, and popularity, ‘ntust unavoidably escape us till next 
mouth, when we hope to render them ample justice. 


*,* An Index, Preface, and Title, to Volume xvi will be given with our en- 
suing Number. 
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Motes upon Shakspeare. 


—_—_—_—_———- & 
A pestilent human fellow: I have made 
Certain annotations of him, such as they be.—Oxe Prar. 


ee 


TEMPEST. 


Acr i. ek 
—boutswain, have care. Where's the master ?1—Play the men. 

If Alonzo, as I have no doubt he does, addresses the Boatswain 
exclusively in this speech,* we ought to read,—‘‘ Play the man,” as 
in Wuetstons’s ‘‘ Promos and Cassandra ;” part 2; a. 3. sc. 2: 

Helpe, Rapax; play the man. 
And again, in Preston’s “ King Cambises :” 
Teo conquest these fellows the man F wil play. 








We're merely cheated of our lives by drunkards.—— 
i. e. cheated only or alone ; and not absolutely cheated, as Mr. Str- 
VENS supposes. So, in “ Julius Cesar ;”. a. 1, sc. 1: 


If I have veil’d my look 
J turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. 
And again, in ‘‘ Cymbeline ;” a. 4, sc. 3: 
some faliing 
Merely through fear .——— 


Sainaneeeneenn 


Brother, faréwell !- 


Dr. Jonnson considers this exclamation to be useless, as Gonzalo 
had no brother in the ship. IF believe, however, that hé dddresses 








~ Pa sere ree SF 





* The question is afterwards put with a specific addition, Which prove dé’ 
truth of my conjecture: 
: Where's the master, boatewain? 
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Adrian by this affectionate epithet, although he is a much younger 
man, (to judge by the distinction drawn between them of “ old- 
cock” and “ cockrel”) and terms of endearment are not common 
to discordancies in age. Escalus, I find, calls Angelo his brother, 
precisely in ~ same way.---‘* Provost, my brother Angelo will 
not be altered.”—‘* Measure for Measure ;” a.3,sc.2. And Yerk, 
in the third pert of ‘<‘ King Henry VI.;” a. 1, sc. 2, speaks of 


Montague in the same manner, without the slightest degree of af- 
finity. 


—————an acre of barren ground, long heath, brown furse, any thing. 
This epithet occurs in the “‘ Yorkshire Tragedy :” 
I have consum’d all; play’d away long acre. 
The commentators have widely mistaken the sense of this simple 
passage. Gonzalo has just prayed for “‘ barren ground,” and con- 
tinues that wish by a mention of wild, uncultivated country. 





there is no soul, 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel. 


Dr. Jounson very plausibly conjectured that the author wrote,— 
“no soil,” i.e. no stain or spot. So, in “‘ Much ado about Nothing;” 
a. 3. sc. 2.—** Nay that would be as great a soil in the new gloss 
of your marriage, as to show a child his own coat, and forbid 
him to wear it.” 


eee 





in lieu o’ th’ premises. 
i.e. In recompense. So in ‘ Love’s Labours Lost ;” a.3, se. 1: 
—‘I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance, and in lieu 
thereof, impose on thee nothing but this.” 

Again, in “‘ As you like it ;” a. 9, sc.3: 
thou prun’st a rotten tree, 


That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In liew of all thy pains and husbandry. - 


Ard also, in ‘‘ King John ;” a. 5, sc. 3: 


In liew wherevf, I pray you, bear me hence. 





When I have deck'd th- sea with drops full salt. 
The sense of this passage, which, though sufficiently palpable, has 
been obscured by comment and —, is thus — in the 
antient tale of “ Knight Walter :’ 
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Then lying to Knight Walter’s ‘side, ‘ 
In all her drizzly weed, 

Added salt tears to the fresh tide, 
And lean’d agaiast his steed. 


And again in the third part of “« King Henry VI ;” a. 5, se. 4: 
With tearful eye add water to the sea. 
To deck the sea, whatever objections Dr. Jounson may urge against 
so ridiculous a meaning, is merely to honour, adorn, or dignify it. 
In that sense the verb occurs in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
a..I; sc. 1: 
Decking with liquid pear! the bladed grass. 
And again, in the chorus to “ King Henry V :” 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 





Now | arise: 
i.e. Now I come to the most important period of my narration, 
because “‘ the last of our sea sorrow.” So in ‘‘ Measure for Mea-. 
sure,” a. 5: 

Vow I come to’t, my Lord. 
And again, in ‘‘ Six Exemplarie Novels ;” 1640.—*‘« Hence Loay- 
8a, taking his rise, said,” &c. 





I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. 
There is a passage of similar import in ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” a. 4: 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad. 
This reading, though countenanced by all the early copies, has 
been sometimes changed to “‘ a fever of the mind.” Dr. Jounson 
judiciously rejected the variation, and his adherence to the origi- 
- text may be supported by the following passage from the 

“ Comedy of Errors,” a. 5. sc: 1: 

What's a fever but « fit of madness? 
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°Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 
i.e. A servant of the lowest order. Soin “ Hudibras,” part 3, 
canto 1: 


More wretched than ai antient vidlain, 
Condemned to drudgery in tiiling. 


We cannot miss him. 


i.e. Dispense, or part, with him. So in “ Coriolanus,” a. 2, sc. 1: 


O, he would rather miss it, 
Than carry it, but by the suit o’ th’ gentry. 


I must eat my dinner.——— 


i. e. Well, I must put up with my lot. So, in ‘‘ Much ade about 
Nothing .”—‘ In despite of his heart, he eats his meat without 


oo! & 


grudging.” — | eer 


wee 


When thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning. a 


i. e Make thy meaning known. This uncommon signification ec- 
curs in “ King Richard III :” 


True ornaments to know a holy man. 
—+— 


THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
3820. 


Juns 29. Promissory Note; Markham, Mr. Wrenxcn; Seamper, Mr. PEar- 
MAN; Vicks, Mr. Satter; Mrs. Markham, Mrs. CHATTERLEY ; 
Caroline, Miss Carew ; Cicely, Miss KeEtty ;—Adopted Child,— 
Le Sage, Mr. Moss ;—Free and Easy. 
30. Ibid; Amateurs and Actors; Belles without Beaux. 
JULY 1. Fire and Water; Promissory Note; Free and Easy. 
3. Promissory Note; Amateurs and Actors; Blind Boy. 
4. Inkle and Yarico; Promissory Note. 
5. Bee Hive; Promissory Note ; Captain Cook. 
6. Adopted Child Belles without Beaux; Promissory Note. 
?. My Uncle; Promissory Note ; Free and Easy. 
&. Bull's Head ; Hunchback; or, Frolicks in Bagdad,— Bassa, Mr. Row- 
BOTHAM ; Cross-/ez, Mt. Witxinson ; Zebede, Mr. CHatrei® 
LEY; Crumpy, Mr. Harvey; Alewis, Mr. Broapnurst; Dr. 
Quinqgaina, Mr. T. P. Cooke; Dora, Miss Love; Juggy, Mise 
STEVENSON ;— Captain Cook. 
10. Promissory Note; Hunchback ; Raymond and Agnes. 
11. Promissory Note ; Ix Mfe Jealous; Miinchback. 
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Juzy 12, Blind os Hunchback ; Captain Cook. 

13. Promissory Note ; Hunchback ; Free and Easy, 

14. My Uncle; Two Words ; Walk for a W ager. 

15. Cure for Romance ; Amateurs and Actors ; Raymond and Agnes. 

17. Purse ; Don Giovanni; or, a Spectre on Horseback ,— Giovanni, Mr. 
PearMan; Guzman, Mr. T. P. Cooke; Octavio, Mr. Broap- 
Hurst; Bridegroom, Mr. Witkinson ; Leperello, Mr. Harvey ; 
Anna, Miss STEVENSON ; Bride, Miss WoRGMAN ;—Perouse,— 
Madame Perouse, Nirs BRYAN. 

18. Promissory Note ; ‘two Words; Don Giovanni. 

19. Ibid; Free and Easy; thid. 

20. W oman ’s Will—a Riddle,—Duke of Milan, Mr. Rowsotnam; 
Count Vitaldi, Mr. BARTLEY ; Cesario, Mr. PearMANn; Corvine, 
Mr. HAaRLey; Duchess of Mantua, Mrs. CHATTERLEY; Princesg 
Clementine, Miss Keiiy ; Jsabel, Miss Carew ;—Walk for a 
Wager. 

Qi. Thid; Don Giovanni. 

22. Ibid ; Ibid. 

24. luid; ibid. 

25. Ibid : Ibid. 

25. Ibid; Ibid. 

27. Ibid; Ebid. 

23. Ibid; Thid. 

29. Ibid; Ihid,. 

31. Ibid; Ibid. 














PROMISSORY NOTE. 


THURSDAY, June 29.—We have already noticed the Opening af 


by which the season has been distinguished. ‘The first is a free 
translation from the celebrated French drama called ‘‘ La Lettre de 
Change ;” it is an operetta, or one-act musical farce, and coniprises 
the following incidents : 


Mrs. Markham, the lady of a respectable commercial character, while her 
husband is detained at Liverpool on business, retires to a villa on Hampstead- 
heath, where the piece opens on the morning of Markham’s projected retara. 
Scamper, a young fellow of high spirits and narrow means, is pursued te thig 
spot by bailiffs, on account of a ‘* Promissory Note’’ which he made himself, 
indiscreetly, liable to discharge fora friend who has been unable to mect it. {a 
this dilenima he assumes the name and appearance of Markham, with whom 
his family are acquainted, and puts the bailiffs upou a wrong pursuit. He ther 
learns from Mrs Markham that a match has been concerted between him and 
her cousin, Caroline, by Markham and his father; and to ascertain his chance 
of happiness with a woman to whose charms and accomplishments he is a 
strauger, by Mrs. Markam's permission, he takes upon himself the appella- 
tion of her husband, with whose person, from the recency of her cousin’s mar- 
riage, the fair Caroline is not acquainted. At this juncture Murkham returns, 


~ — 


this house, so far as the strength of its excellent company wag... 
concerned, and we now proceed to render an account of the pieces . 
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and is surprised at hearing of his own arrival. Perplexed, but not jealous, 
he determines to fathom the mystery of his wife’s conduct, without impeaching 
its rectitude, and for this purpose retreats to the very pavilion in which Seam- 
per had found an asyinm from the bailiffs. These fellows return, convinced 
that some trick has been played upon them ; and overhearing Markham expatiate 
upon his difficulties and embarrassments, conciude that he is the person who 
has eluded them, and immediately make him their prisoner. Markham pays 
the money, and having ascertained that Scamper is the person who has taken 
his name, determines to borrow his by way of reprisal, and make love to the 
yonng lady by whom he has seen his affections are engaged. This whimsical 
expedient prolongs the interest very pleasantly, till the piece concludes, in the 
usual strain, with the union of those whom the poet has no longer an induce- 


ment to divide. 

This lively trifle has been received with considerable favour, an 
event which may be ascribed in part to the talent by which it is 
supported. Miss Kexty, as a buxom widow, full of youth, arch- 
ness, and vivacity, was singularly excellent; the delicate manners 
and lovely person of Mrs. Cuarrertey gave the highest interest 
to her personation of the fair hostess; and in Miss Carew the 
vocal duties of Caroline found an exquisite representative. Mr. 
PearMAN was unexceptionably fortunate in his share of some very 
charming music, and pleased us extremely by the ease and 
earnestness of his acting. Mr. Wrencu is too well known asa 
most agreeable actor of familiar remark and abrupt transition, to 
require that acknowledgment of merit in the part of Markham, 
which no candid observer would withhold; it was a jocular, 
judicious, and effective performance. Nor can we omit to men- 
tion the ability displayed by Mr. Satrer in the part of Nicks the 
bailiff, which he rendered one of the best specimens of rude but 
genuine comicality we have ever witnessed. 

The translation has been jointly made by Mr. Arnnotp and Mr. 


BEaZLey. 





HUNCHBACK. 

SATURDAY, July 8.—This was a very pleasant alteration of a 
lively piece by O’Keere, and though not received with all the 
kindness it deserved, contributed for several evenings to general 
amusement. Har.iey, Wivkinson, Cuattrercey, and T. P. Cooxg, 
were extremely successful in their various personations, and the 
revisal does great credit to the talents of Mr. Puaxe, by whom 
we understand it was prepared. 
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AN 
HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE LONDON STAGE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1819. 





~—-——The playhouse is an admirable school of behaviour.—Co.tire, 





ON WEDNESDAY, January the 6th, a new pantomime was pro- 
duced at Drury-lane Theatre, from the pen of Mr. W. Barrymore. 
The title of this holy-day amusement was the ‘* Silver Arrow ; or, 
Harlequin and the Fairy Pari-Banon.” It was founded upon a 
tale in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ;” and, according to 
an official outline in the play-bills, embodied the following story : 


Prince Houssain, Mr. Simpson, afterwards Pantaloon, is in love with 
Nouronnihar, Miss TREE, afterwards Columbine, the daughter of the Sultan; 
he has a favoured rival in Prince Ahmed, Mr. E. YARNoLD, afterwards Har- 
lequin.—The Sultan promises to give the hand of his daughter to either of the 
lovers who discharges an arrow to the greatest distance. Houssain obtains 
from the Fire-King, whose aid he implores, a golden arrow ; and when the 
time of contest is at hand, Ahmed is presented by Pari- Banon with a silver one, 
with enchantment sufficient to counteract that of his rival. They each discharge 
their arrow, and Ahmed is successful; but his arrow goes so far that it cannot 
be found. The Sultan then decrees that the hand of Nouronnihar shall be 
given to Houssain, unless Ahmed brings back his arrow within an hour. He 
goes in quest of it quite in despair; but owing to the interposition of his good 
friend the Fairy, he finds it in the garden of the palace, where the fairy her- 
self descends in a splendid pavilion from a cloud. He is changed into Harle- 
guin; Nouronnihar, who goes to seek him, arrives at the same place and be- 
comes Columbine, by no other change, however, than that of name, for she 
still wears the same dress as before. The other characters are then introduced. 
Houssain is transformed into Paxtaloon, and Mamoud, Mr. HARTLAND, whose 
previous connexion with the story we could not discover, into the Clown. The 
harlequinade here commences, and after undergoing a great many perils from 
their implacable enemies, in which a great many of the usual tricks are dis- 
played, the fugitive pair are restored to their former stations, and made happy 


by being united. 

These materials were not by any means so well worked up as 
they might have been in more skilful hands; but some of the 
scenes were splendid, and many of the tricks ingenious. The 
chief feature of the evening was a dispute between the friends of 
Mr. Brapsury. the discarded Clown, and the novel holder of that 
enviable post, Mr. Hartuanp. From an offence alleged to have 

Vor. I, New Seaues. B No l 
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been given by Mr. Bravsvry in the late pantomime, to some of 

the audience, a formidable party was made against him, and he 

lost his engagement. ‘This, after the apology he had offered, was 

considered by many to be harsh usage; and they determined, in 

consequence, that his successor should not hold undisputed posses- 

sioh of his new office. Mr. Hartianp’s friends seemed equally 

zealous in his favour ; and accordingly, when the curtain drew up, 

shouts of ‘‘ No Bradbury,” ‘‘ No insolent clown,” were raised 

with a deafening clamour from various parts of the house. These 

were answered in strains equally loud and inharmonious, of ‘‘ Brad- 

bury for ever,” ‘‘ No oppression,” ‘‘ Don’t condemn unheard,” 

both continuing, with scarcely any intermission, till the piece ended. 

During this scene of tumult, no way creditable to either party, — 
attempts were made to address the audience, but the noise was 

too great to allowa hearing. The pit, on this occasion, maintain- 

ed the most comparative order; and though they huzzaed, it is 

true, they did not proceed to those disgraceful excesses of per- . 
sonal contest which were exhibited in other quarters. ‘The great 
Struggle appeared to prevail between some well-bred gentlemen in 
the galleries, and their equally unpolished, but better dressed an- 
tagonists in the side-boxes, who, to do them justice, showed them- 
selves to be perfect adepts in loud and vulgar quarrel. ‘They hoot- 
ed, hissed, struck the boxes with their canes, used every species 
of abusive language, and, lastly, began to pelt at the galleries 
with orange-peels. This, it may be supposed, was not all lost 
upon the ‘‘ gods,” who thundered forth their indignation in a very 
palpable manner. While this continued, Mr. Hartianp did more 
for himself than the indiscreet zeal of his friends could possibly 
effect. He showed himself a very competent master of that grimace 
and agility which are necessary to support the character he 
undertook, and was speedily allowed to pursue his task without 
farther molestation. 

Swaxspeane’s play of “ Twelfth Night” was performed at Co- 
vent-garden Theatre the same evening, in a manner which ren- 
dered its representation desirable for all parties.* It is a drama in 
which its immortal author has been comparatively negligent of 
unity of object, and essential correspondence of persons, but which 
he has, at the same time, prodigally enriched with beauties of a 





* It was repeated that day se’nnight. 
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different order. It appears to have been produced in that sort of 
playfulness of imagination which partakes of frolic humour. In 
the jocundity of his vein, the poet delights to fashion, not beings 
purely ideal, but creatures endowed with a rich and distinctive ori- 
ginality, and who are, nevertheless, faithful transcripts of life and 
manners. Those productions in which he has departed entirely from 
this his own element, are filled with mere abstractions, and affect not 
the language or feelings of nature. Ariel, and Oberon, and Hecate, 
with all their train of fairies, goblins, and parti-coloured spirits, 
are either figurative personifications of the laws of nature, or are 
intended to give transient form and habitation to what has no ex- 
istence but in the poet’s creative mind. The play now considered 
holds an intermediate station between those which are thus purely 
imaginative, and those which present an exact copy of living na- 
ture. It gives a picture of what approaches to reality, heightened 
by the vivacity, though dispensing with the grossness of caricature. 
Of all its parts, the character of Sir Andrew .4gue-cheek is unques- 
tionably the most prominent ; and in this Mr. Farren made his 
first appearance. 

It is a portrait so exquisitely drawn, so finished a development 
of utter imbecility, that although it has given birth to more imi- 
tations than any other of Smaxspeare’s comic characters, it still 
retains all its original freshness. Mr. Farren’s success in Lord 
Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle had manifested his powers in seizing 
the nicer distinctions of human character, and in giving permanence 
to many of those fleeting lineaments by which it is most certain- 
ly detected. A perfect conception of Sir Andrew required more 
general knowledge and study, because the ideas with which it is 
associated are necessarily more remote than those which served to 
explain the parts he had previously sustained. The character, al- 
though single and uniform, is deeply stamped, and cannot be 
counterfeited with impunity. In point of general effect, Mr. Far- 
REN may be said to have neither diminished nor increased his for- 
mer reputation. He introduced, though sparingly in number, 
with equal taste and felicity, some of those unexpected sallies of 
action and changes of tone, which contribute so much to enliven 
the character, and can only be supplied to the performer himself 
by a just and vigorous conception of his subject. The extreme re- 
serve of his style exposes him to a certain degree of hardness, 
and furnished upon this occasion as strong a contrast to the full, 
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mellow, and glowing humour of Emery, in Sir Toby Belch, as the 
fictitious originals themselves present. Listox was the Malvolio, 
and it will be readily imagined by those who are familiar with the 
play, that all criticism upon such a performance would be mis- 
applied. He was the vain, solemn, and fantastic original in every 
look and tone ; and his soliloquy scene, if any particular excellence 
may be specified, was highly diverting. 

On Thursday the 7th inst. Saaxspeare’s “ Winter’s Tale” was 
revived at the same theatre. Itis a play not often acted, and the 
precarious tenure by which it keeps possession of the stage arises 
in part trom the variety and peculiar cast of its characters, for 
which it is not easy at all times to find adequate representatives. 
When produced under favourable circumstances, it is not always 
attended with success, and is, undoubtedly, but ill adapted to the 
general purposes of scenic exhibition. 

If it might now be allowed to dispute the title of a piece by 
our great dramatist, this should scarcely be called a ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale.” Its pictures of natural loveliness and romantic delight ; of 
royal passion and humble love; of sorrows in the heights and 
depths of life ; all wound up in happiness, make it fitter for the 
story of a more gentle season. It wants the phantoms and the 
sufferings ; the dangers “ by flood and field ;” and the dark ca- 
tastrophe that might be supposed to give the fearful pleasure of a 
tale told over a winter’s fire. But what it wants in force of nar- 
rative it makes up by beauty of language. Its descriptions of 
nature are felicitous, its passion is powerfully expressed, and Eng- 
lish literature has no versification superior in sweetness to the 
scene in which Perdita pours out her young eloquence as queen of 
the festival. . 

The spirit of the play is certainly not equal to the excellence of 
its poetry. All English readers are familiar with its irreconcileable 
distortions of time, place, and custom ; its establishment of an 
intercourse between the emperor of Russia and the king of Bohe- 
mia, while the latter monarch sent Greeks as envoys to the temple 
of Delphi, who returned to Bohemia by sea, and righted the 
Queen’s fame by the verdict of Apollo ;—and its annihilation of 
sixteen years in the interval between two acts. But the story 
would be feeble even if it were not absurd. The accusation of 
Hermione is founded too palpably on giddy conjecture; and her 
clearance is as improbable as her accusation is weak. The dia- 
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logues between the lovers, admirable as they are in expression, 
are ineffective in advancing; the action, and the wrath of Polizenes, 
though natural, assists the catastrophe in a mode formed to set 
all probability at defiance. Thus the audience are forced to look 
on the play as a story, not as adrama. Exquisite as a pastoral 
romance, it is lifeless as a picture of events, and by nothing else 
can the spectator be trouched within the walls of a theatre. 

Miss Somervit.e roade her first appearance in the part of Her- 
mione, and certainly indicated no deficiency in correctness of judg- 
ment or propriety of execution. The statue scene, in the last act, 
afforded an opportunity of displaying the gracefulness and majesty 
of her figure with imposing effect, and assisted as she was by 
natural form and d2portment, half the victory in Hermione was 
achieved to her hands. Mr. Youne drew the portraiture of Leon- 
tes with a bold and energetic hand. Negligent in many respects, 
and too often cold, formal, and declamatory, there was still a 
pervading dignity, and an occasional fire of expression, which 
atoned for his faults, and manifested that, whatever may be their 
nature or degree, Jae has the power, whenever he thinks fit, of 
laying them aside. — : 

Among the casualties of this period was the death of Mr. 
Toxe.y, of Coverit-garden and the Haymarket Theatres, who ex- 
pired suddenly on the 9th inst., in a fit of apoplexy. He possessed 
considerable meri‘ in his proper line, and was seen to peculiar ad- 
vantage in his susnmer engagement. 

About the saine time a prevailing report was formally contra- 
dicted in the daily papers, of a matrimonial union between the 
earl of Mixsovurn, an Irish peer, and Miss Sternens. It had no 
better foundation than some polite advances made by the noble 
lord to the fair :syren, as a public performer, and appears to have 
been contradicted with that sense of its degrading character, which 
the upper classe:s should invariably feel. 

On Thursday the 13th inst., the Surrey Theatre gave birth to 
one of the most interesting and popular pieces that have ever been 
produced. It was a Caledonian romance in three acts, taken from 

_Scort’s celebrated tale, intitled the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian ;_ or, 
the Lily of St. Leonard’s,” and, as an accurate and. well-given 
transcript of the original story, soon ranked among the most 
valuable resources of Mr. Disp1n’s treasury. Mrs. Ecerron made 
her first appearance at this theatre in the part of Madge Wildfire, 
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to which she gave all the colouring of innate affection, occasion- 
ally stained by the vagrant life she had led, and now and then 
obscured by the deranged state of mind into which her griefs had 
plunged her. Miss Tay.or, as Jeanie Deans, exhibited the mild, 
and innocent, yet suffering peasant-girl; struggling, amidst a 
thousand dangers and difficulties, to procure the pardon of a be-_ 
loved sister; supporting the unobtrusive meekness of a timid 
disposition, amidst those trials, with what alone could give them 
efficient aid,—a rigid adherence to virtue. ‘The admirable man- 
ner in which Miss ‘layLor performed this part has been attested 
by its celebrity, and it still continues to prove her possessed of 
talents which ought to please a more legitimate audience. 

On Saturday the 30th inst. the fourth anniversary of the Co- 
vent-garden Theatrical Fund was celebrated by a dinner at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, where is royal highness the duke of Yorx 
took the chair. On removii .; the cloth, his royal highness the 
duke of Sussex rose to announce the health of his illustrious re- 
lation, and expatiated in the course of an eloquent speech upon 
his various publ’¢ virtues. ‘The duke of Yorx returned thanks, 
and took occasion to recommend the support of that charity on 
behalf of which he had been invited to preside. This benevolent 
object was also enforced, in a few further remarks, by the duke 
of Sussex, who expressed his conviction, that when the public 
recollected the transcendant abilities which graced the stage, they 
would not forget those who had frequently excited their laughter, 
called forth their tears, and inculcated the finest lessons of mo- 
rality. Mr. Fawcerr then detailed the characteristic events which 
mark the progress of theatrical pursuit, the difficulties attending 
which, he said, were in many cases insurmountable, and the suc- 
cesses such as were held on the most precarious terms. He 
trusted that the present institution would eventually prove a source 
of essential benefit. At present not a single shilling of its capital 
had been touched ; and the trustees were able to divide about 
600/. annually, in small sums, of which many esteemed veterans 
were participators. The company, consisting of about 500 per- 
sons, comprised many individuals of high rank, and the royal 
president maintained his convivial duties till a late hour. 

On Thursday, February the 4th, Mr. Hunt appeared at Covent- 
garden Theatre in the part of Mucheath. He possessed but few 
claims to public notice, his talents not being by any means of the 
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London calibre, where he was deomed to “‘ race with the swift, 
and join battle with the strong." As a singer, he displayed some 
judgment in his articulation of the words, which his betters might 
‘ copy with advantage ; but his voicé was hard and immusical, and 
his manner formed in a very inferior school. His acting, in the 
most favourable view of it, could’ hardly be allowed the simple 
praise of ease and self-possession f“and of taste or refinement he 
was wholly destitute. Mr. Hunr his not maintained a prominent 
situation on the metropolitan bod@rdt, and seems better fitted for 
that sphere where alone he can be pr'rmitted to act a conspicuous 
part, second or third rate provincialism. 

The “ Beggar’s Opera” is the happiest examplar of low comedy 
on the stage, the action being vigorous, the allusions keen, and the 
characters conceived witha singular fidelity to nature. It is one 
of the paradoxes of literature, that “jis acute and nervous pro- 
duction should have been the work of a man like Gay, the feeble 
hanger-on of a dependent court. NX nong the clever conversa- 
tionists of his day, a droll and a dupe samong its poets, a writer 
of fables for a high-born child—in 1) ¢, tottering on through all 
the mischances of a blunderer, and, é: we except the ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,” leaving nothing, when he sdk into the grave, more 
dignified than the memory of a mild; unoffending, affectionate, 
and ill-used simpleton. ‘The reputation of a dead poet has been 
decided by Jonnson to be the most harmless subject of controversy, 
and the probability is that the advice of Arsutunotr, perhaps the 
most genuine humourist of his time,‘and the ready labour of 
Swirt, who delighted in low life, laid:the foundation of Gay’s 
immortality in the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” But the poet had his share 
in its superstructure, and the songs, @hough occasionally stern 
and satiric, have sometimes the impressive sweetness that cha- 
racterises the man 

Of manners gentle, and affections mild. 
The selection of the music was by other tastes, but it is admira- 
ble. All the popular airs seem to have been crowded into its 
melody, and some of them are of a beauty which, in all the ca- 
prices of fashion, will retain its original ‘charm. But the princi- 
pal parts are thus rendered more difficult} and the English stage 
offers no severer trial of combined song and action than the cha- 


racters of the robber captain, and his newWly-wedded, persecuted, 
and pathetic wife. | 
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On Thursday the 11}th inst. ‘‘ High Notions; or, a Trip to 
Exmouth,” a musical farce in tw o acts, called new only by courtesy, 
was produced at Drury-lane Thveatre. The story and characters, 
with very slight modifications, have been frequently exhibited, 
and the best praise that could | be afforded to them, was an ad- 
mission of the inoffensiveness twith which they were put together. 
The music was also a mere ?:election made up of old materials, 
without any peculiar evidence of skill ia the arrangement, or taste 
in the choice. Mr Parry claims the double honour of writing and 
composing this farce, which Fias been deeply indebted to a perse- 
vering series of puffs in the pstblic papers. 

On the following night ag other new afterpiece, called -“‘ Place- 
hunters,” was brought forwaf'd at Covent-garden Theatre, evident- 
ly formed upon a study of Isistron’s peculiar talents, and written 
for the best means of displaying them to advantage. The charac- 
ter assigned to him, was thet of a decayed gentlemen, reduced by 
misfortune, but descended frofm the antient kings of Norway, who 
devotes all his faculties to ¢he attainment of a situation under go- 
vernment. The action occurs in one of the public offices in Lon- 
don, and abounds in whimsical events, produced by his avidity to 
obtain this place, and the‘ difficulties he has to encounter. The 
farce, though not destitute: of humour, was extravagant and ab- 
surd, and the plot failed in producing a favourable effect. Liston 
played admirably, and wo#ked wonders to bear up the little drama 
of which he was the herq; but the tumult of disapprobation was 
very great at the close, ag¢] prevented an audible announcement of 
its repetition. cS 

The “‘ Place-hunters” gfaowever, was repeated the next evening, 
when it became evident, “At an early period, that the audience had 
' decided on its merits, anél would admit of no appeal from their 
former decision. A scen¢: in the second act between BLancuarpD 
and Liston, was the sigmal of attack, and all the portentous sounds 
that imply theatric wratlg proceeded from.every part of the house. 
Justice, in the affairs of $he stage, is generally administered with- 
out respect of persons. {Liston could no longer be heard, neither 
did the agitation of Miss Beaumont, who trembled from head to 
foot, allay the storm th¢st was rising. ‘The remainder of the farce 
was performed in dumk-show, and dispatched with singular expe- 
dition. Before the custain fell, that portion of the audience who 
declined taking the la into their own hands, had left the theatre, 
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but the number of those who remained was very formidable. 
When the farce ended, a combination of terrific sounds commenced, 
intermingled with cries for ‘‘ The manager.” The O. P. dance 
was partially given in the pit, and the noise of this rude concert 
was tremendous. It continued for nearly twenty minutes before 
any attention was paid to it by the authorities bebind the curtain ; 
at length Mr. Assort made his appearance, and having obtained a 
hearing, spoke as follows : 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


—-P>i<¢q— 
Correspondence. 


Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence, 
Which, being writ to me, shall be delivered. —SHAxSpEaRE. 


TO 
ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, Ese. 
LESSEE OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 





1 must, 
Once in a month, recount what thou hast been. 
Which thou forget’st.—* Tempest’’. 


SIR,—On turning over the pages of your biography, I find you 
have been the subject of many singular vicissitudes, and are at 
this moment possessed of power and affluence, which nothing 
tends so greatly to enhance as the meanness of your original con- 
dition © On quitting your desk in a common lottery-office, where, 
according to the general notions, your employment was not only 
profitless, but disreputable, you turned to the stage ; and long be- 
fore your talents were developed, or your fortune was established, 
succeeded in gaining the hand of a lovely, amiable, and intelli- 
gent woman. At this period your funds were so limited, that, as 
I recollect hearing you often assert, you not only borrowed the 
money for your marriage license, but even for your wedding din- 
ner,—an anecdote which I do not repeat to shew, as might be 
done, the excess of your imprudence, or the rigour of your po- 
verty, but merely revert to it as a public fact, operating with con- 
siderable force upon subsequent points of your public character. 
You rose, Mr. Euston, at an early period, to a very distin- 
Vor. I, New Series. c No. 1. 
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guished rank in the theatrical profession ; and though destitute 
of that intense feeling and accurate judgment without which the 
best personations of the stage are incomplete, youth, spirits, and 
figure pleaded powerfully on your behalf, and in parts of some- 
times a serious, but more often of a comic texture, you were 
held in the highest consideration. A critical review of your per- 
formances at this period is not within the scope of my purpose ; 
but I believe it may be safely asserted, that your tragic merit, in 
such important characters as Gloster, Hamlet, and Othello, had 
sank to its proper level about the time of your strange and dero- 
gatory flight to the Surrey Theatre. The gaiety of Vapid, Ro- 
ver, Mercutio, and many similar assumptions, was still cordially 
confessed, and your retirement from the legitimate drama was 
calculated to impoverish our pleasure and awaken our regret. 
The baneful effects of an intimate connection with your new as- 
sociates was confidently predicted, and thoroughly realized ; ‘“‘ them 
play-actors you went amecngst quite spoiled you ;”* and when _ 
the routine of your performances at the Circus was closed by 
failure and disgrace, you returned to the boards of a regular thea- 
tre, tutored in the worst arts of buffoonery, and fit for nothing 
but the inferior avocations from which you had just seceded. Not 
only was the polish of your talent defaced, but its vigour was 
subverted, and the votaries of dramatic amusement soon found, 
by your efforts at the Haymarket, that when its boldness was 
abated, your acting had hardly a single claim to prefer upon their 
judicious encomium. It was in vain that your eminent value wag 
enhanced by the fact of an enormous salary ; that those hirelings 
of the press whose strictures are one eternal lie, bore witness to 
the energy, taste, and refinement of your endeavours ; it was 
easily seen, that eight or nine years of disgraceful submission to 
the bondage of a barbarous taste had vitiated your principle, 
slackened your alacrity, and curbed your power ; and from the 
moment. this conviction was embraced, you were discarded for 
ever from the lofty station it, had previously been your good for- 
tune.to fill. Hence, sir, your adoption of an itinerant life, your 
visits to. Croydon, Birmingham, Leamington, Coventry, North- 
ampton, Litchfield, &c. and lastly, your settlement beneath that 
spacious and splendid dome, the Olympic Pavilion. 
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These facts, I assure you, sir, are not advertéd to with any 
other design than that of pointing out the errors and injustice of 
your public conduct, as the manager of those ational amuse- 
ments upon which every admirer of the drama has a right to en- 
tertain and express an opinion. Personalities, of some sort of 
other, in a discussion of this kind it is impossible te avoid; be- 
cause your fitness or unfitness for theatrical authority must bé 
evinced by a closer, and therefore a more personal knowledge of 
your measures than is generally enjoyed by the mass of public 
observers. You may depend, however, upon this, that I scorn to 
sully my paper with a single anecdote that doesnot thoroughly 
apply to your publie conduct, and will even handle the facts which 
justice may adduce me to allege against you, with all the candour 
and impartiality‘of which they are susceptible. 

It is upon the great grounds of regard and veneration for the 
stage, as a medium of popular entertainment, that I feel autho- 
rised to address you. I am net among the bigoted or chimerical 
who think that the stage possesses a good or an evil influente 
upon the public mind; that it can be made, in modern times at 
least, an instrument of either vice or virtue, or that it aspires, it 
its noblest aspect, to be fairly considered as more than a meatis 
of polite and elegant recreation It is in this light that the display 
of literary excellence, and the assemblage of capital actors, pos+ 
sesses a public value; their mutual dependence and reciprocated 
superiority tend to encourage and refine the delicacy of publie 
eharacter, and though the lustre they give to our national name 
may not be fraught with any positive advantage, that lustre is an 
attribute which no country can ever reach the pinnacle of its 
glory, its opulence, or its power, without taking measures te 
secure and have ascribed. 

The odious policy which prevented men of property and enter- 
prise from embarking in dramatic pursuits can hardly be palliated 
upon any other principle ; for to think that the impulse of genius - 
and the resources of wealth have been paralysed merely to rendet . 
the stage a subject of sordid gain to a few favoured individuals, 
ig to insult the wisdom and justice of the legislature by a mon- 
strous proposition. The origin of patent rights, which were firet 
granted to D’Avenant, a zealous and able director of dramatie 
arrangements, solely on account of his fair claims to the distine- 
tion, argues forcibly against this charge ; and though those rights 
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have suffered many abuses in the course of more than an hundred 
and fifty years, such abuses, while they call for reform, do not 
abrogate the purity of their primitive constitution. 

At present, sir, I shall rest satisfied with this preliminary appeal 
to your notice, and in my next endeavour to show that you are 
acting, as Lessee of the ‘Theatre Royal Drury-Lane, in direct 
Opposition to every principle by which, as a conservator of public 
gaieties, you ought to be guided. 

I am, sir, &c. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
Pall-Mall, July 29. 


—>ri<<— 
INCONSISTENCIES OF MILTON. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—It has been observed by Dr. Jonnson, (who, to use his own 
words, seldom missed what he wished to find) that “ as we owe 
every thing to Saaxsprare, he owes something to us; that if . 
much of his praise is paid by perception and judgment, much is 


likewise given by custom and veneration.” ‘The remark is of wide 
application, and may, in a limited sense, extend to many more 
than our immortal dramatist. If, however, the writers of App1- 
son’s day lay under any obligation to the million, it was the debt 
which genius sometimes owes to ignorance for half the magic of 
its name. Popularity may easily be purchased, even by mediocre 
powers, in an age where the generality of readers are so superfi- 
cially acquainted with the literature of their country, and have been 
led, by a perversion of taste, to the choice of works rather condu- 
cing to give them the appearance of being learned, than pines 
rendering them so. 

That such was the case at the period I have alluded to, can 
scarcely be doubted, ; however bold the assertion may appear to 
some, the bulk of readers were far from being sensible of the 
beauties scattered through the works of ‘many of our finest writers, 
and that spirit of research which now actuates one of even ordi- 
nary attainments, to select the beautiful and reject the absurd, 
was then confined to a superior few, whose criticisms, by slow and 
almost imperceptible degrees, effected at length a revolution of 
taste, and turned the @urrent of literary investigation over tracts 
which, however captivating, had long been strangely neglected. 
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Here, then, was an immense field for the display of their powers, 


and the admiration that followed was, in a great measure, the ef- . 


fect of surprise. Many, whose eyes were suddenly opened toa 
conviction of excellence which before they had never appreciated, 
were rather disposed to honour the discriminating judgment of the 
critic, than wonder at their own infatuated blindness. To confine 
our reflections on this head to the single branch of Porrry, may 
not a convincing proof of the justice of what I have advanced be 
adduced from the unaccountable neglect of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” the 
noblest production of its kind our language has yet to boast? We 
Jearn from various authorities, that till the appearance of Appr- 
son’s critical essays in the ‘‘ Spectator,” this divine poem never 
found its way to popularity! Such is sometimes the fate even of 
perfection. No common reader of the present day but would 
blush to own himself ignorant of Muirton’s delightful work ; its 
beauties are ‘‘ familiar in men’s mouths as household terms ;” and 
scarcely a passage can be now repeated, which has not been quoted 
and commented upon ; yet the criticisms of Appison may be still 
read with pleasure; and having lately been engaged in the per- 
usal of them, I beg leave to offer a few desultory remarks, and 
point out an instance or two (on which the critic has not dwelt) 
where the great poet, whose work is the subject of his specula- 
tions, has been led, by the ardour and exuberance of genius, into 
something like inconsistency. 

From earliest life, the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” of Mriron has been the 
subject of my most enthusiastic admiration ; and long before the 
powers of judgment were sufficiently ripened within me to dwell 
upon its excellence as an astonishing whole, the beauty of particu.. 
lar passages impressed me with sensations which have never been 
obliterated. ‘The allusion to the fabled fall of Vulcan was indeed 
** music to my boyish ear :” 

And how he fell 
From heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the chrystal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell; from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer's day ; and with the setting sun 


Dropp’d from the zenith like a falling star 
On Lemnos, the geon isle: 





And all I have since read or conceived of the fanciful and romantic 
has awakened a recurrence to my recollection of his 
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Fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees; while over-head the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course. They, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 

At ouce with joy and fear Lis heart rebounds. 


Mixron’s obligations to Homer are confessed ; they were the in- 
evitable consequences of having perused a work which the criti- 
cism of every age, antient and modern, has united to reverence 
as the nearest approach to perfection the powers of humanity are 
capable of. It is even said he had the “ catalogue of ships” in 
his eye, when enumerating the legions of*fallen spirits that 





Lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the bruoks 
In Valambrvso. 
Be that as it may, more enchanting poetry has seldom been pro- 
duced ; and I must confess myself so much of an ordinary reader, 
as to prefer the spirits of Mitron ta the navy of Homer. The 
characters of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ are such as genius of a common 
elevation would have shrunk from the delineation of ; beings in- 
vested with the most appalling 
Attributes of awe and majesty. 

And however greatly the ‘‘ original deficiency of human interest,” 
as Dr. Jounson terms it, may be felt and regretted throughout the 
poem, who does not hold more in common with Minron’s seraphs 
and archangels, than the whole incongruous synod of heathen deities 
employed as the machinery of the “ Iliad?” Who does not feel 
un awe impressed upon him by the one, beyond the nature of the 
other to excite? Homer's amazing imagination, indeed, throws a 
grandeur over every thing. Jupiter shakes the heavens with a 
nod, and Olympus trembles beneath him; Mars is clothed with 
terror and majesty, and for a time we own the awful presence of a 
superior being ; but how is the spell broken when this powerful 
deity receives a wound from a mortal hand, and flies from the 
field roaring with pain, in a voice equal to the shout of whole le- 
gions? Nothing, in fact, can be more absurd than HomeEnr’s 
machinery. . 

The subject of the sixth book of “ Paradise Lost” was too 
much for mortality. The poet’s cagle genius soars a higher flight, 
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but it is sometimes with a dazzled eye and wavering pinion, and, 
notwithstanding the admiration showered on it by Appison, 1 
cannot avoid thinking that the severity of Dr. Jounson will he 
found justifiable, when we reflect on the incongruous jumble of 
spirituality and materialism evident throughout. The poet seems 
indeed to have been conscious how daring a task he had under- 
taken :— 

Sad task and hard! for how shall I relate 

To human sense, th’ invisible exploits 

Of warring spirits ! 
And here allow me to point out a seeming inconsistency, which 
I am surprised none of the fastidious critics on Mu-ron have yet 
detected. At the first encounter of the angelic battalions, 4b- 
diel salutes Satan ‘‘ with.a greeting on his impious crest,” which, 
as the poet deseribes it, is extremely potent in its effects : 





Ten paces huge 

He back recoil’d, the tenth, on bended knee 
His massy spear upstay’d— 

Amazement seized 

The rebel powers, but greater rage to see 
Thus foil’d their mightiest. 





Here, when expectation is wound to the highest pitch, and the 
reader’s imagination exerting its utmost powers of extension, our 
author leaves us to paint the general terrors of the conflict. We 
learn no more, for some time, of the great arch-enemy “ thus 
foil’d,” and when again brought before us, it is thus : 

Satan, who that day 


Prodigious pow’r had shewn, and met in arms 
No equal, &c. 





Such is certainly not the impression left by the preceding de- 
scription on the mind. The second error of tiis nature, to which 
I have alluded, occurs in the eighth book. It should be remem- 
bered, the great aim and design of Miron, in this amazing work, 
was avowedly 


To justify the ways of God to Man. 


Impressed with the importance of this solemn end, and having 
once made omnipotence his theme, it was incumbent on him to 
support with the most scrupulous care those awful attributes of 
the godhead, which reason and religion alike teach us to believe 
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and venerate ; yet, it appears that on the day of Man’s creation, 
Raphael and a legion of spirits were absent by the command of 
God, on an excursion towards the gates of hell : 

To see that none thence issued forth a spy 

Or enemy, while God was in his work, 

Lest He, incensed at such eruption bold, 

Destruction with creation might have mix’d ; 

Not thut they durst without his leave attempt. 
Now, to imagine that the being “‘ whose wisdom and power are 
infinite” would be so far incensed by an ‘‘ eruption bold” which he 
himself permitted, as to mingle destruction with creation, is de- 
rogating most seriously from the majesty of his nature and the 
greatness of his name. Such an idea might be assimilated with 
the testy and indecisive character of the heathen mythological 
deities, but is certainly out of place in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

Appison, in his terror, I suppose, of being charged with fas- 

tidiousness in criticism, has passed without notice the contradic- 
tions I have presumed to cite; yet, in remarking the partiality 
Miron sometimes evinces for the ‘‘ play of words,” he adduces 
the solitary example of 





that small infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes ; 
in which I think the poet is rather done injustice to than exposed, 
as it appears to me that the pun (if such there be) is inadvertent, 
and the effect of chance rather than intention. Such a prettiness 
would be too despicable for the adoption of writers far inferior to 
our immortal Mixron. 
I remain, sir, &c. 
J. G. GRANT. 
Walworth, Feb. 6, 1820. 
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seen in its pages more than one attempt to rectify the erroneous 
notions which certain hypercritics are wont to propagate concern- 
ing the German drama. They wiil remember to have seen it stat- 
ed, more particularly ina history of the German Theatre in the 
thirteenth volume, that its origin is far subsequent to that of the 
British drama ; and that, so far from our modern dramatists de- 
serving the reproach which is sometimes cast upon them of bor- 
rowing from the Germans, the greatest dramatic writers of Ger- 
many have been in the habit of borrowing from us ; and that our 
old dramatists have in fact been the model on which the German 
drama is founded. The reproach which is cast upon the German 
writers of abounding with horror, is as little merited ; for no one of 
them ever conceived such horrors as are to be found in our old 
dramatists, SHaxspearE included. Little indeed is the English 
stage indebted to Germany ; for none of the eminent dramatists of 
that country have ever been ale to obtain a footing on it: neither 
Orpitz, Gorrscuep, Lessinc, WiELAND, Scni_tER, nor GOETHE, 
is found adaptable to the tasie of modern British audiences, 
Korzesue is the only German dramatist who has ever been toler- 
ated amongst us, and little to our credit is the sanction which his 
plays have received; their loose morality and morbid sensibility 
being little likely to improve the mind or the feelings of those who 
are weak enough to be affected by them. Gorrne is perhaps the 
only well-known dramatic writer of the present day whose works 
are worthy of notice in this country; and his tragedy of ‘‘ Faustus” 
is, in point of thought and feeling, of poetry and philosophy, one 
of the most sublime productions of modern times. We know of 
no dramatic work so well able to bear a competition with SuaK- 
SPEARE, and shall take a future opportunity of introducing it to the 
notice of our readers. 

The tragedy now under consideration is the first we have seen 
from the pen of the same author, whose name was before totally 
unknown tous. The translator’s prefave assures us that, ‘ Though 
but a young man, he has made considerable progress in public 
opinion, and his name is repeated with pleasure in the literary 
circles of Germany. He has not written much ; but, of all his 
productions, the present seems to have excited the greatest ad- 
miration. Such was the applause with which it was received at 
Vienna, that its representation was extended to nearly an hundred 
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successive nights. The emperor of Austria, who is ever known as 
the protector of arts and letters, honoured one of the early repre- 
sentations with his presence, and testified the pleasure he had 
received by conferring on the author a handsome mark of his 
approbation. The enthusiasm of the public was such, that the 
youthful poet was crowned with laurel on the stage, and accom- 
panied to his home with torches and music.” Were dramatic 
merit so highly honoured in this country, perhaps the dormant 
spirit of poetry might be aroused, and the prospect of such re- 
ward might elicit more powerful exertions of the muse than any 
We are now permitted to witness. It is very certain, however, 
that notwithstanding its success in Vienna, this tragedy would 
not be listened to on the English stage. It is unlike the usual 
productions of Germany, and is constructed with a more close 
adherence to the model of the Greek tragedy than any play that 
has appeared since the days of Orrirz. The unities of action and 
of place are strictly observed, but that of time is not so well de- 
fined. The fable is of extreme simplicity, and the incidents are 
scarcely sufficient to furnish one act of an English tragedy. 
Phaon, a young man of Greece, enraptured by the descriptions 
whiclr he has heard of Sappho, no less than by her poetry, repairs 
to the Olympic games for the purpose of seeing her. He is there 
fortunate enough to atiract her notice ; she sees him, and instan- 
taneously conceives a vehement passion for him. Having gained 
the laurel wreath awarded to poetic excellence, Sappho, on return- 
ing to her own residence in Mytilene, is accompanied by Phaon, 
and offers both her heart and fortune to his acceptance. Phaon, 
however, who is rather dazzled by the brilliancy of her beauty 
and accomplishments, than affected by the tender passion, observes 
and loves a young female slave, who has been brought up from 
her infancy by Sappho. ‘Che enamoured poet quickly perceives 
the injustice which is done to her merits, and orders a faithful 
slave to convey her rival, named Melitia, to Chios. Phaon dis- 
covers this project before it is executed, and in resentment of the 
artifice of Sappho, himself attempts to fly to Chios with Melitéa. 
They are pursued, however, and brought back to the presence of 
the enraged Sappho, who, finding that their hearts are indisso- 
lubly united, resigns herself to her fate, joins their hands, and 
takes the famous leap, which has perhaps contributed, as much as 
her poetry, to immortalize her. 
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To keep alive an interest during five acts, with such a paucity 
of materials, is no doubt a test of genius, as nothing but a power- 
ful delineation of character, and an abundance of poetic beauty, 
could effect that object. In this tragedy, the end has been tho- 
roughly attained, and in no part does the interest flag. Passion, 
the grand constituent of the drama, glows in every speech ; and 
though but one solitary passion,—love, is to be found, it is so 
well diversified by the difference of the characters who are affect- 
ed by 2 no tedium or sameness derogates from the merit of 
the poerh. Sappho, though a powerfully drawn, is not a very 
original character; she seems to stand half way between FENELON’s 
Calypso and Madame pe Sraev’s Corinne, and bears a considerable 
resemblance to Marurin’s Zaira, whois indeed copied from the same 
original ; for we feel convinced that Corinne was the model which the 
author of ‘‘ Sappho” kept in view. Phaon is an impetuous, thought- 
less young man, who has left his parents and his home merely from 
curiosity to see the person the idea of whom had so influenced his 
imagination. He comes, he sees, he conquers ; and thus, though his 
vanity is gratified and his gratitude excited by the unlooked-for and 
unsolicited preference which Sappho accords to him, his heart is 
untouched by love, and the reproaches of his conscience for leav- 
ing his parents are the first emotions he feels in the palace of his 
mistress. But he no sooner sees the slave Melitta, than the tender 
passion steals into his bosom, and in spite of the gratitude he owes 
to Sappho, of her obvious jealousy and of her bitter reproaches, 
he fosters his growing love for her rival, till it becomes the ruling 
passion of his soul, and leads him to the outrage of eloping with 
his benefactress’s slave. Melitta, the gentle, the innocent, tender 
Melitta, affords an admirable contrast to the high-wrought feeling 
of Sappho, and to the rash impetuosity of Phaoa, She is the ten- 
der bud just opening into flower, receiving for the first time the 
genial ray of love, shedding a delicious fragrance around her, and 
promising a blossom of ripened and exceeding loveliness.—Her 
mild spirit seems to breathe peace upon the storm of passion which 
moves the scene, and the soft lustre of her character relieves the 
eye from the dazzling glare of the others, 

Whatever obstacles may exist to the success of this tragedy as 
an acting drama, as a dramatic poem it must afford the most lively 
pleasure to every person who has the least feeling of poetic excel- 
lence. The principal merit of the poetry, it is to be presumed’ 
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belongs to the original author, but no inconsiderable share is due 
to the translator ; the intensity of feeling, the fire of passion, the 
gorgeous splendor of imagery by which nature seems exhausted, 
we owe to the German writer; but to the translator we are in- 
debted for an energy, a power, a vividness of colouring, which 
presents us all the flowers of poetry with the first brilliant. bloom 
upon them, and scarcely suffers us to perceive that it is a transla- 
tion. We never remember to have met with a poem over which 
the most costly treasures of the imagination were scattered with 
so lavish a hand. The wish to share with our readers the delight 
we have experienced from this charming work will induce us to 
give very copious quotations, which we do in the full confidence, 
that they nous en sauront bien bon gre. ’ 

Phaon thus describes to Sappho the glowing brilliancy in which 
she appeared to his imagination before he had seen her : 


Pua. I cannot but remember that thy form 
In god-like attributes still stood befcre me, 
Whene’er this trembling hand durst touch the lyre. 
When, ‘mid the joyous circle of my friends, 
Within the precincts of my parents’ hearth 
Isat, Theano, my good sister, brought 
Thy songs, enshrined among the household gods, 
To sing thy glorious minstrelsy, oh, Sappho ! 
How quickly childhood’s self was mute, and how 
The maidens circled round, solicitous 
That not one boneyed syllable be lost ; 
But, when she breathless with emotion, sung 
In glowing numbers of the love-sick youth ; 
The gentle praises of the queen of love, 
And of the maid who wept the live-long night ; 
How did attention chain each ear, and swell 
Each bosom with. desire! how did they chide 
Each breath of air, that seemed an interruption ! 
Then did Theano, resting on her arm, 
With eye upturned on vacancy, exclaim— 
What are the features of this wondrous woman! 
Methinks e’en now | see her—by the gods! 
I'd point her out though mingled with a thousand. 
Then was the chain of every tongue set loose, 
And each one put his fancy on the rack 
To deck thee with some lovely attribute. 
One gave Minerva’s eye, one Hebe’s arm, 
A third the magic girdle of love’s queen. 
But I alone arose ayd wandered forth 
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Into the silent solitude of night, 

Where Nature’s pulse seemed sweetly slumbering ; 
Yhere did I stretch my amorous arms for thee! 
‘Then—as the silver radiance of the moon 

Played on my forchead, and the night-breeze cooled 
The fever of my brow—then thou wert mine ; 
Then thou wert truly mine! ‘Twas then | felt 

‘Thy near approach, and Sappho’s image swam 
Upon the light and lovely clouds of heaven. 


cae penitent ee a earn ane etn ne Re ne 


What an exquisite intensity of feeling breathes through the lines ! 
We cannot doubt that this single taste will have sharpened the re- 
lish of our readers for a more satisfying portion of the rich ban- 
quet which this poem affords. 

He goes on further to describe her appearance at the Olympian 
contest, and the impression which it made on him: 


But, hark! the voice 

Of mingled murmur rises from the throng, 

Who fall respectful back on either hand. 

She comes, she comes! and in her hand a lyre 

Of polished gold, above the multitude, 

Mute with astonishment, she stood: her robe 

Of white, that flowed down to her delicate feet, 
Show’d like a streamlet o’er a bed of lilies. 

Green palm and laurel interwoven, formed 

The border of her robe and imaged glory. 

Happy device! that thus at once expressed 

The poet’s object and his recompense. 

And, like the crimson-coloured-clouds of morn 
That veil the bright pavilion of the sun, 

A purple mantle flowed adown her shoulders ; 
While thro’ the raven tresses of her forehead 
Shone her white brow, whose arch of majesty 
Proclaimed superiority and triumph. 

Something within me whispered it was she ;— 

It was thyself !—How the rejoicing throng 
Confirmed my fond imaginings, and raised 

The name of Sappho to the clouds of heaven! 
Then came thy song, and with it victory :— 

And, in the moment of ecstatic rapture, 

When from thy hand the lyre dropped down, I rushed 
Through the close multitude and caught thine eye :— 
Then shrunk abashed, and covered with confusion. 
Thou knowest the sequel better than myself. 


Sappho thus expresses to Melitta the tumult which passion has oc- 
casioned in her bosom : 
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The world is for the powerful, but I!— 
Gods, give me back the moments that have flown! 
Raze from the tablet of my memory 
Those ills that I have hitherto endured, 
And e’en the deep-worn traces of enjoyment. 
Let all my pleasures, words, deeds, thoughts, be all 
As though they ne’er had been; oh, let me live 
Again, at least in memory, those days 
When with meek childhood’s little hopes and fears 
1 stepped into the dawning day of life, 
When each sensation had its dew upon it, 
Nor seemed its freshness ever could decay. 
No dark forebodings jarred upon my lyre; 
Then all my love was nature’s and my country’s. 
[ Leaning on ME.itTA’s bosom. 
MeL, What casts this sudden damp upon thy spirits? 
Sap. Methinks I stand upon a precipice 
That yawns between us to devour me : 
I see the land of promise that awaits me; 
Mine eye can reach it, but my foot cannot!— 
Woe to the wretch, whom the delusive dreams 
Of glory or ambition can entice 
From the calm bosom of domestic bliss! 
Tossed in a fragile and a shattered bark, 
He journeys on a wild, tumultuous sea. 
The shore he seeks is beautiful, but distant ; 
Behind him, mingling with the roar of ocean, 
Are heard the fond entreaties of his friends. 
And if he recollect himself, and turn 
To seek the home and valleys he has left, 
_ Too inconsiderately, he there shall find 
That spring has withered and her flowerets faded, 
And only left dry leaves to rustle round him. 





For thought, for sentiment, for richness of imagery, and felicity 


. 


of expression, these lines have been rarely surpassed. 
The following figures in a soliloquy of Phaon’s are peculiarly 

just, and exquisitely beautiful : 

here, where th’ embowering trees 


With gentle whisperings seem as half afraid 
To break on meditation’s pensive mood. 





Now like the sultriness of summer-night, 

Calm yet tormenting reveries steal on, 

And brooding sit on every faculty. 

A mist, a heaviness o’ercasts my senses ; 

And my thoughts, like the lightnings that burst forth 
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From the far distant horizontal verge, 
Flash for a moment and then disappear, 
Too suddenly, too rapid for collection. 


The first soliloquy of Melitta gives a charming insight into her 
character :—it is spoken after she has seen Phaon, when her heart 
has begun to feel all the agitating pangs of love, but before it re- 
cognizes the cause of its anguish : 


It will not do.—Alas! my head will burst ; 
The storm that rages in this heart, must break it. 

Here must I sit me down in solitude, 
Far from the hearth of my beloved parents, 
Abandon’d and forsaken in my sorrows ; 
The bonds of slavery press on these hands, 
Which I in vain stretch to my native country. 
Alas! here must I sit in solitude, 
Abandon’d and forsaken in my sorrows! 

Here no one listens to my misery, 
And no one heeds the anguish of Melitta : 
Alas, I cannot, thovgh I would, restrain 
The tear, that nature pours into the eye, 
To see friends lean, with trust and confidence, 
Upon the breast that gives them back their love. 
While I am here a sojourner, alone, 
Afar from every friend and relative, 
In a strange country, where no bosom beats 
For wretches such as I! I may indeed 
See other children climb their parents’ knees, 
And share the kiss of love and tenderness : 
But between me and my beloved parents, 
The sea lifts up its waves, and hems me in, 
Where parents’ kiss shall never greet their child. 
Here they indeed set forth the show of love, 
And mingle tender speeches with their flattery, 
Yet, tis not love; ‘tis bare humanity, 
That e’en to slaves can sometimes give soft words. 
The mouth, that said a thousand tender things 
A moment past, now overflows with taunts, 
And scorn and bitterness: they may love all 
That suits their fancy, and unchecked pour forth 
Whate’er the feelings of their hearts suggest. 
Gold, purple, and rich stones are their adornments, 
And ‘after them the eye of wonder turns ; 
But I am mingled with the slaves to share 
The lowest hearth; no looks of love meet me, 
No glance, no thought, no friendly wish or question ! 
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Ye gods! who have so often heard my prayers, 
And given with lavish bounty the fulfilment, 
O turn not from me now your gracious ear ; 
Restore me to the bosom of my friends. 
O let me on the breast of confidence 
Repose the griefs of this o’erloaded heart ;— 
O lead me back, or take me to yourselves ! 


How naturally and how feelingly do the following lines express 
that instinctive preference which the inhabitants of the rudest 
realms accord to their native country : 


MeL. Yes, far, far away! 

There other trees spread over me, and flowers, 

I know not here, exhaled their sweets around. 
And bluer skies were there, and stars that shone 
More brilliantly ; and beings, who had hearts 
That felt for others’ misery, dwelt there. 

And there I lived with playmates like myself; 
And there an aged man, with silver hairs, 
Caressed me, when I lisp’d the name of father. 
And one, besides, so lovely and so kind ! 

With auburn locks, and eyes—so like—to thine! 


There is no less justice than pathos in these four lines : 


Only when pain and sorrow come upon me, 

Then thoughts of home steal.on my trembling heart, 
And with her magic hand fond memory, 

Painful but sweet, unveils life’s earliest scenes. 


We cannot refrain from quoting the entire scene in which the 
natural passion of Phaon and Melitta is first developed : 


Pua. What hast thou here ? 
MEL. Flowers. 
Pua. And for whom ? 
MEL. For thee— 
For thee, and for my mistress, 
Pua. Stop! 
MeL. They call. 
Pra. Thou shalt not leave me with such looks of coldness. 
Show me those flowers. 
Met. Take them. 
Pua. (Taking arose) Take thou this rose ; 
[ Placing it on her bosom, 
Be it a fond memorial of this hour ; 
A recollection, wheresoe’er thou art, 
To tell thee that thou hast a friend in me. 
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{Melitta stands absorbed in thought, while Phaon retires a few 
paces, and fixes his eyes upon her.}. 
Voices from within. Melitta! 
Met. Didst thou speak ? 
Pua. No—’twas within. _ 
Met. (Gathering up the garland she had dropped.) 
I come ; I come! 
Pua. And art thou so ungenerous ? 
Does then my present merit no return ? 
Met. And what return could one like me bestow? 
Pua. Gold is the gift of pride and vanity ; 
Flowers are the presents of true love and friendship ; 
And those thou hast. 
MEL. (Throwing away the flowers.) 
These ? that.the wanton girls 
Have plucked, and destined for—O never, never! 
Pua. What? 
MEL. Scarce a branch can boast a flower upon it. 
[Surveying the rose-trees. 
But yes, from yonder bough there hangs a rose, 
And yet it grows too high for me to reach it. 
Pua. I will assist thee. 
ME-. No! 
Pua. I'll not give up 
So easily my claim. 
MBL. (Stepping on the bank to reach it.) 
There! I will bend 
The branch and thou mayest gather it. 
Pua. Well, well! 
Mg. (Stunding tiptoe, and bending the branch.) 
Canst thou not reach it yet ? 
Paa. (Heedless of the rose, and only surveying her.) 
Not yet. But now.— 
Met. Alas! I slip, I fall. 
Pua. No, I will catch thee! 
[The branch recoils, and she falls into the arms of Phaon. 
Met. Leave me, I pray! 
Pua. (Pressing her to his breast.) Melitta ! 
Me , Let me go! 
Pua. Melitta ! 
[Pressing a kiss on her lips. 


This, we think, is one of the most delightful scenes that ever 
the imagination of a poet conceived. The simplicity, the pictu- 
resque beauty, the truth of nature combined with the richest 
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degree of poetic fancy, the refined feeling it displays, completely 
captivate the imagination of the reader, fire the passions, and 
wrap all the faculties in a sweet, yet voluptuous, intoxication, 
which is the most delightful effect of transcendant poetry. 

Sappho herself thus describes the character of Melitia: 


Sapu. Of all the maidens, whom the chance of fortune 
Has offer’d to me, none I ever met 
Was dearer to my heart than this Melitta— 
This gentle, lovely, unassuming, maid. 
For though she boast not much the gifts of mind, 
Nor show a taste for arts and high pursuits, 
Yet is her conduct dutiful and kind, 
And her heart warm, where once it is attached. 
I would compare her to that garden insect, 
Which is at once the mansion and the tenant. 
Though timid and alarm’d at touch of aught 
That is strange to it; yet, when it hath cleaved 
With firm, tenacious hold upon its object, 
It quits its grasp but only with its life. 


The incipient pangs of jealousy thus commence their inroads on 
the breast of Sappho: 


But ’tis mere folly thus to hurry after 

Those sorrows, that ne’er fail to tarry for us. 
Perchance th’ impression made upon his heart 
Has been but slight and passing ; the mere whim 
And fitful fancy, that the moment gave him. 

It may as quickly die as it sprung up, 

And my surmise be groundless as his love. 

But why attempt to measure out his love ? 

Why should I judge of Phaon by myself? 

Man’s breust and woman's are not form’d alike. 
Those, who know man’s meandering course of love, 
How it divides into a thousand channels, 

Will feel the bitter truth of all I say. 

Encircled by the brightening dawn of hope, 

He steps upon the opening scene of life, 

Armed with the sword of courage, and the shield 
Of confidence ; before the battle rages 

He wreathes his brow with victories tv come. 

The limits of earth’s peaceful regions seem 

Too circumscrib'd and narrow for his aims. 
_Mounting ambition fires him on to grasp 

More than the globe's wide circuit contains. 

And should love's floweret raise its tender head, 
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He stoops indeed, and condescends to pluck it ; 

E’en for a time may doat upon its charms, 

While sprinkled with the dew of novelty ; 

But soon as it has lost its morning freshness, 

It is placed carelessly upon his helmet 

Among the other trophies of his conquests. 

He knows not how, when woman is enamoured, 

Her hopes, her fears, her business, and her pleasures, 
Her words, her noon-day dreams and midnight vistons, 
And very prayers, are all made up of love. 

Man may love truly ; but in his vast breast 

Ev’ry new love is sure to win an entrance. 

He may consume the precious hours of life 

On what would blast a woman’s character, 

And then full merrily miscal it pleasure. 

Where’er he finds a kiss that’s worth the gathering, 
He claims a chartered privilege to pluck it:— 

*Tis a sad picture, but the portrait’s true ! 


The same depth of feeling and brilliancy of language which cha- 
racterise the whole poem are conspicuous in these lines, Those 
printed in italics will forcibly remind the reader of the stanza in 
Lord Byron’s Don Juan,” beginning ‘‘ Man's love is of man’s life, 
a thing apart.”—The same sentiment has been most eloquently 
expressed in prose in a work entitled ‘‘ The Sketch-book,” but 
we think no where more feelingly than in the lines before us. 
How exceedingly rich is the imagery of the following speech: 


Pua. Come shake off this gloom and sadness. 
O !—heaven itself seems centred in this spot ; 
It is so bright, so passing beautiful ! 
How evening hovers o’er these tranquil fields 
With his light downy wings! How ocean heaves 
His billowy breast as in the throb of love, 
And thus gives welcome to the god of day, 
Who is even now hastening to her arms ; 
And gentle Zephyr like a wanton plays 
Among the trees that fringe yon rivulet, 
And whispering in their boughs his tale of love, 
Would seem to say—Come, mortals, love like us! 


Finding that the ardent passion which consumes her is so ill 
repaid, and feeling her degradation, Sappho thus loftily describes 
the privileges of the muses’ votary : 

Why did I resign 


The bright and sunny height$ of Helicon, 
Where I was crown’d with never-fading laurel ; 
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On being intercepted in his flight with Melitta and brought before 


Where Aganippe pours her sacred stream, 

And where the Muses mingle their high strains 
In union with the music of the spheres? 

Why came I down into the vale of life, 

Where want, and treachery, and crime, prevail? 
There was my proper home; there in the clouds: 
Earth has no home for Sappho, but the tomb. 
Those, whom the gods have chosen as their own, 
Should ne’er associate with the sons of earth; 
The lot of men and the immortal gods 

Is never mingled in the self-same cup. 

Of the two worlds we must make choice of one, 
And from that choice we never can recede. 

If we would taste the golden fruit of glory, 

We must resign all title to the earth ; 

And be content, like Proserpine, to share, 

And dwell for ever in the peaceful shades. 

And should life bloom in all its loveliness, 

And woo thee to her with soft flattering words, 
Nay, though she offer friendship, and e’en love, 
Stop! thou unhappy woman! thou would’st find, 
The roses, that thou pressest, are but thorns ! 


After having ordered the conveyance of Melitta to Chios, Sappho 
beautifully describes the pleasures that attend on a lover even in 
absence from the beloved object : 


Should his love follow her to Chios, there 

She would be happier far in slavery 

Than I in palaces, bereft of love. 

How sweet and soothing is it to endure 

Privations for the sake of those we love ! 

Yes, hope and memory are sweet twin-born flowers 
That bloom upon a stem that bears no thorns. 

O banish me to some steep, barren rock, 

That calls the clouds aad roaring waves its neighbours, 
Cut off from all the tender ties of life; 

So that this last page of my life be blotted 

From out the tablet of my memory ; 

Let me imagine that he loves me still, 

And I will bless my fate, and gaily dwell 

Within that solitude—ah! now no more, 

A solitude! At every thorn that pierced 

My feet, at every woe that I endured, 

I then might say ; ‘O, if he knew my misery! 

What would he not endure to succour me!’ 

What balm that thought would pour into my bosom! 
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Sappho, Phaon thus nervously and affectionately gives vent to 
his indignation, which afterwards subsides into pity: 


Is then thy bosom so entirely dead 
And callous to the feelings of a woman, 
As not to mel at sufferings like these? 
Dash down thy lyre, thou venomed serpent, down; 
Nor let thy lips pollute the words of song ! 
Thou hast profaned the gift of poetry, 
And brought disgrace upon the sacred name! 
Song was designed to be the flower of life, 
That raises up its meek and infant head 
To the blue skies, whence it dropped down to earth. 
But thou hast grafted on its lovely stem 
The deadly hemlock, to distil its venom 
On such as thou may’st deem thy enemies. 
Fool that | was! how different did | paint her 
In the first fervours of awakening love. 
As soft and spotless as her song, appeared 
The gentle heart that beat in Sappho’s bosom. 
The self-same anusic that burst from ber lips 
Seemed interwoven in her very being ; 
Her words, her actions, all were harmony. 
Who has bereft thee of thy magic wand? 
Turn not away thy wildly-gazing eyes, 
Look at me! let me see thy countenance, 
And try if I can recognise thereon 
One feature of thy former self ; those lips 
I have so often fed on, and those eyes 
That beam'd on mine with such soft tenderness. 
©, Sappho! can it be that thou art Sappho? 
( He takes her by.the arm, and turns her towards him. She 
looks up, and her eyes meet his.) 

Sap. (Starting.) Wretch that | am! 

Pua. Yes, thou art still thyself ; 
*Twas Sappho’s voice I heard ; let all I’ve said 
Melt into empty air, nor win an entrance 
Into thy heart! The mist that dimm‘d mine eyes . 
Is gone, as when the glorious sun breaks through 
The storm, and turns its darkness into splendour. 
Thou memory of, days gone by, I hail thee! 
Thou art again to me what once thou wert, 
E’er I had seen thee at my distant home ; 
The self-same image of a god that I 
So long had deemed a mortal like myself. 
‘Then show thyself a goddess—bless us, Sappho! 


The description of Sappho’s appearance during the short time she 
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takes to compose her spirits, and resolve on a course of action 
worthy of herself, is too strikingly beautiful to be passed over : 


Leaning against the bases of two pillars, 

Her gaze was anxiously fixed on the ocean, 

That foamed and boiled upon the rocks beneath ker. 
And there she motionless and silent stood ; 

Her eyes grew wildly frozen to a stare, 

And death’s pale dewiness came o’er her cheek. 

Not a nerve trembled, and her living features 
Showed like the marble statues that stood round her. 
4s last she starts, and tearing from. the pillars 
Their flowery gariands, and their rich adornments, 
Into the trembling ocean huris them down, 

And marks with wistful eye their downward motion.* 
A moment more, and | had been beside her, 

When the winds rushing through the lofty pillars,— 
She starts. They breathe upon her lovely lyre . 
That hangs above her, and awakes its music. 
Then sighing from the bottom of her soul 

She turned towards heaven, and startled as if touched 
By some invisible power from above. 

Then rivetting her glance upon the lyre, 

A flash of animation lit her features, 

And most terrifically beautiful 

A smile seemed hovering round her quivering lips, 
And words of dreadful energy came forth 

That were not uttered in the tones of Sappho, 
Though on the lyre she gazed as speaking to it. 

* Dost thou address me from the wall, my friend ? 

* [ understand ; thou puttest me in mind 

* Of days that are no more, but still J thank thee ;’— 
The lyre was hung far, far above her head, 

She sprung and reached it, but I know not how; 
Twas in a moment, like a flash of lightning. 

She scarce had moved, and it was in her hand, 

And with emotion folded to her bosom, 

That seemed to heave as if her heart were breaking. 
Olympia’s garland that hung o’er the altar 

She threw in wild emotion on her brow, 

And the bright purple mantle o’er her shoulders, 
Then standing on the altar’s highest step, 

Her lyre within her hand, her eyes towards heaven ; 
Her every feature lost its former aspect 
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* The lines in italics will remind the reader of those in ‘* Hamlet,’’ de- 
scribing the situation of Ophelia. 
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And gained a dignity that mortals have not. 

A halo played around her, whose bright glory 
Enrobed her with the majesty of heaven. 

Which would have forced, had mortal then beheld her 
His knees like mine to bend in adoration. 

Though mute and motionless she stood, I felt 

The chill of terror dart through every vein ; 

That death-like hue that was upon the living 

So much alarmed me, that I hastened hither. 


We finish our quotations with that of the scene which closes the 
career of Sappho, and displays her character in all its grandeur 
and sublimity : 


Me . O Sappho! O my mistress! 
Sap. (with composure.) What wouldst thou? 
MEL. The veil has fallen from my deluded eyes ; 
O let me once again become thy slave: 
O take what is thine own and pardon me ! 
Sap. (as before.) Dost thou think Sappho has a mind so mesa 
As to accept an offering at thy hands? 
What is her own, she doth possess already ! 
Pua. O, do but hear me, Sappho !— 
Sap. Touch me not! 
The gods have consecrated me as theirs ! 
Pua. O deign to cast but one kind look upon me— 
Sap. Thou speakest of feelings that are now no mere. 
I sought for thee, and I have found myself. 
Thou canst make no impression on my heart ! 
My hopes henceforth must have a firmer stay. 
Pua. What, dost thou hate me, then ? 
Sap. To love, to hate ;— 
And dost thou think there is no middle space ? 
I love thee; yes, thou still art dear to me, 
And ever wilt [be] ; but as a fellow-traveller 
With whom the chance of fortune may unite us 
For a short journey in the self-same vessel ; 
But that completed, each departs his way : 
And yet we sometimes reeollect with fondness 
The pleasing, kind associate of our way— 





(Her voice falters.) 
Pua. (with emotion) Sappho* 
Sap. Be tranquil! Jet us part in peace; 
(Turning to the ethers.) 
And you, the witnesses of Sappho’s tears, 
O pardon me ; [ will restrain this weakness ; 
The bow can only show its force when bent ! 
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(She points to the altar in the back-ground.) 
Light on the altar of immortal Venus 
The sacred fire, that it may brighten up 
And glow in union with the flames of morn. 
(The altar is lighted.) 
Aud now retire, and leave me for a time ; 
Here with my maidens I’d consult awhile. 
Rua. You hear her pleasure; come, let us obey her! 
[They retire. 
Sap. (advancing) 
Ye high and holy denizens of Heaven! 
Who have endowed me with snch numerous blessings, 
The gift of song, and all its inspiration, 
A heart to feel, a mind to think, and power 
To mould these thoughts in no unworthy verse, 
Ye have endowed me with these noble gifts ; 
And for these blessings I return ye thanks. 
Ye have enwreath’d my brow with victory ; 
And sown my poetry in distant realms 
To bud and blossom to eternity. 
My golden songs are on the lips of strangers ; 
And but with earth shall Sappho’s name decay. 
Ye have my thanks! ’Tis given your poetess 
To sip, but drink not of life’s flower-crown’d cup. 
Lo, here I stand obedient to your mandates, 
And dash the flower-wreath'd goblet from my I!ps! 
I have e’er done as ye commanded me ; 
Deny me not life’s final recompense. 
Those who are marked as yours know not disease, 
Know not the weaknesses of mortal sickness; 
In the full prime and blossom of existence, 
Ye summon them to your celestial mansions :— 
Grant that my destiny be like to theirs! 
O suffer not your votary to become 
The scorn and outcast of her enemies ; 
Of fools, who in their own conceit are wise. 
Ye have destroyed the flower—break now the stem. 
O, let me finish life as I began it! 
Preserve me from the terrors of this conflict ; 
1 feel myself too weak to wrestle longer; 
Give me the crown, acquit me in the field. 
(With an air of inspiration.) 
The flame of yonder altar burns more bright ; 
Aurora bursts from the unfolding east. 
Yes, yes, my prayer is heard! Ye gods, I thank ye ! 
Phaon—Melitta—here, approach! A friend 
[Kissing Phaon ox the brow. 
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From a far country kisses thee; thy mother 
[Embracing Melitta. 
From the tomb sends this kiss to thee. And here— 
Here at the altar of immortal Venus, 
Let the dark fate of love be now fulfilled. 
} [ Hurries to the altar. 
Rxua.—What is she doing? Her whole air and manner 
Breathe inspiration ; and such light as beams 
From the immortals plays around her brow. 
(Sappho retires to an elevation on the shore, stretches her hands 
over the pair, and blesses them. 
Sap. Love be for man; be reverence for the gods! 
Enjoy your bliss—but oh, forget not Sappho! 
Thus do I pay the final debt of life. 
Bless them. ye gods ! and take me to yourselves. 
[She precipitates herself from the rock into the deep béelom. 


Copious as have been our quotations, we can assure our readers 
they are far from comprising the whole of the poetic beauties of 
this drama; indeed the only method of becoming acquainted 
with these is to read the play thr ugh. There is hardly a single 
speech which is not enriched with some luscious gem, and the 
whole forms a wreath of such exceeding brilliancy and splendor, 
as seldom decorates the brow of a modern poet. We cannot 
instance any writer to whom the author of this drama can be 
justly compared. His excellencies are totally distinct from those 
of Suaxspeare. The accurate delineation of character, the deep 
and intimate knowledge of human nature, and the exquisite 
mastery of the passions which characterised our own bard, are 
not to be found in this production. The subject of the play 
seems to belong to another world ; the characters and passions 
seem too elevated, too refined, for the people of this earth; they 
are aggravated by poetic inspiration beyond the scale of ordinary 
mortality, and resemble the creatures of a splendid vision, or 
those exalted beings which the imagination pictures in reading 
our antient classic poetry. The richness of fancy, the vividness 
of colouring, the depth of feeling, and the intensity of pathos 
which distinguish this work, no less than the power and harmony 
of the language, render it one of the most exquisite poetic treats 
we have for a long time enjoyed. We feel, in reading it, trans- 
ported to another and more delightful region, where a purer 
atmosphere surrounds us, where deeper and nobler feelings are 
inspired by the pervading genius of the place; where passion fills 
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up the sparkling and intoxicating goblet, which fancy, with a 
fascinating grace, presents; where the mind is elevated and the 
spirits are inflamed; where all our sentiments become refined ; 
where the senses are at once purified in their nature, yet are 
gratified to excess; where the facultics of the soul are at once 
extended, yet filled, and human nature partakes of the endow- | 
ments and engagements of spiritual essences. : 


—>r}4<— 


Edda; or the Hermit of Warkworth, a Melo-dramatic Romance, founded on 
the Rev. Dr. Percy's celebrated Tale. By Epowarv Batt, author of 
** Bertha,” a Tragedy, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 29, price 2s.—CHAPPLE. 

THE very great encouragement which, in the present age, the 

spurious offspring of the dramatic muse has received, the decided 

prepossession, indeed, which seems to exist in its fuvour, ren- 
ders it almost useless to rail against the prostitution; and all that 
is left us is to distinguish those productions of the class which have 
merit, from those which have none. The minor places of amuse- 
ment must have their dramas, such as they are, and the more ta- 
lent that is employed the better. We have heen happy to observe 
the spirited manner in which these establishments have resented 
the inroads of their mighty opponents; and in proportion as the 
latter have been lowering their performances to the standard of 
the former, have these been endeavouring to raise themselves to 
the level of the others ; so that they now seem to have met: half 
way, to be nearly on a footing of equality, and the balance not un- 
frequently turns in favour of the weaker side. We have never been 
disposed either to rail against or despise the inferior order of 
dramatic entertainments, and make war against them only when 
we find them intruding on that ground which ought to be sacred 
to a higher order of productions. Genuine dramatic poems, trage- 
dies, and comedies, appeal as strongly to the intellects as they do 
to the feelings ; a man cannot witness them with indifference; he 
cannot resign himself simply to be pleased ; he feels his reason 
called on, he must assume somewhat of the critic, he must judge. 

Now this is an exercise of the mind not at all times welcome, at 

least to those with whom study is a habit; and we confess, that 

to ourselves, visiting one of the theatres royal is a tax upon our 
critical faculties which we frequently pay with reluctance. The 
minor drama appeals simply to the imagination; it is either ro- 
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mantically interesting, or ludicrously comic; our judgment is not 
appealed to; we give the reins to fancy, and provided the imagi- 
nation of the writer is sufficiently fertile to amuse that of the spec- 
tator, the whole end in view has been accomplished, and both par- 
ties are satisfied. This, at least, isthe feeling with which we visit 
the minor theatres; and we acknowledge, (though perhaps it 
ought to be with shame) that we are frequently more truly pleased 
on these occasions, than when witnessing the more important, and 
oftentimes drowsy, productions of the national establishments. At 
the Surrey Theatre, this is invariably the case; and we can say 
with truth, that we have never been there, for several seasons past, 
without being thoroughly amused and highly gratified. Of the 
many clever pieces which, during Mr. Disrin’s management, have 
been brought forward at this theatre, few, perhaps, have a greater 
degree of merit than the one now before us. It is the production 
of a young man resident at Norwich, named Batt, who acquired 
no little degree of credit by a tragedy entitled ‘« Bertha,” originally 
performed in that town, which has since been published, and re- 
viewed in this miscellany. The tale on which the present produc- 
tion is founded is generally known, and possesses the qualities of 
simplicity and interest in an eminent degree. It has been treated 
by Mr. Batt in an ingenious and highly effective manner. The 
drama of ‘* Edda,” indeed, differs materially from the majority of 
the class to which it belongs, inasmuch as it is capable of afford- 
ing much satisfaciion in the closet, as well as on the stage. The 
character of Edda is highly wrought, and the language assigned 
to it at once feeling and nervous; that of Earl Osrick bears too 
close a resemblance to Osmond in the ‘‘ Castle Spectre ;” but the 
speeches he delivers. are little inferior in power to those of his 
prototype. It is very seldom, indeed, that much, poetry is dis- 
coverable in the order of writings to which this belongs ; but we 
shall proceed to adduce one or two instances which will bear testi- 
mony to the vigour with which this piece is written. 

The first speech of Edda possesses a considerable degree of 
nerve : 


Eppa. Mad! ha! ha! 
No, Malcolm, no, I cannot now be mad— 
For ah! I feel, see, hear and am, unhappy. 
But guilt shall on no longer; I have wept 
Millions of tears to wash my fault away— 
T have wander'd with offended ghosts, and slept 
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On the cold earth, yea, on my father’s grave; 
These burning temples pillow’d i’the broad dock leaves. 
. Heav’n has forgiv’n, and Edwy shall not die. 


Many of our popular tragedies would be greatly benefited by a 
little of the power displayed in the following speech of the Hermit : 


Hermit. (franticly.) Ah! name it not— 

"Tis as a fire that bursts upon my soul ; 

*Tis as a spectre, that, at dun midnight, 

Rends ope’ the curtain of unconscious slumber, 

And wakes it into madness: I have seen 

My gay hopes blighted, like an infant flow’r, 

Grief, anger, hatred, with unceasing pangs, 

Have bow’d my soul to death, yet stubborn death 

Denies to set it free. 
We are not aware that any part of Osmond in the “‘ Castle Spectre” 
possesses more energy than the following speech of Osrick, after 
his vision ; 

Os. Why, then, ’twas but a dream, 

And yet, I saw it all—distinctly saw it; 

The gates of Paradise seem’d open to me: 

I listen’d mutely, and my ravish’d ear 

Caught the rich melody of heav’n, that fell 

From golden harps, by holy angels strung. 

I strove to enter, as a form of radiance 

Burst on my sight: God! ’twas Malvina’s form. 

** Away!” she cried; the gates of heav’n were clos’d. 

Thro’ the dark thunder, where the lightning seam'd 

The darker stormy clouds with golden threads, 

Foul demons toss’d me headlong, till I lay 

On the dun earth that girts hell's sea of fire, 

Where the foul serpent winds his burning coil 

Round the scar’d wretch that screams, unheard, for mercy. 


These quotations serve to shew that the author of this piece hag 
considerable pretensions to the merit of a poet; and we shall be 
happy to see him exercising his talents in some production of a 
more lofty order. | 


—— i 
The Promissory Note, an Operetta; 8vo, pp. 40. price 2s.—MILLER. 
IT is the privilege of the French to be great in trifles, and in 
dancing and novel writing they bear away the palm from all the 
world. The drama, however, is far from being a trivial effort of 
the mind, and in this they can claim no superiority.—But in some 
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and grossierete, they are rescued from disapprobation. 






























































Markuam. My dear Markham—l'li mark him with a vengeance. 
* * * * * 













of the manager. 
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price 2s. 6d.—Lownpes. 








“ THE very flattering applause with which this opera has been re- 


of the infantine offspring of the drama, their stage is not only very 
prolific, but very fortunate ; in the construction of their petites 
pieces there is an ingenuity and a vivacity that never fail to inter- 
est, whilst by an instinctive avoidance of all species of buffoonery 


We must 


confess that these little lively sketches which amuse the imagina- 
tion without outraging the judgment, are to us far more acceptable 
than the gross and useless buffoonery which enter into the composition 
of modern English farce. We prefer the light moderate laugh 
which proceeds from a gentle excitement of the fancy, to the broad 
distortion which is raised by the grossly ludicrous. Character, sen- 
timent, or powerfulinterest, arenot to be looked for in the species 
of production now under review; if they succeed in captivating 
the fancy, and exciting moderate mirth, they have attained their end. 
The bagatelle before us is one of the most lively of its kind, and 
had it not before appeared on the English stage as the underplot 
to the petite comedie of ‘‘ Husbands and Wives” at Covent-garden, 
we should have gladly welcomed it to the boards of the English 
Opera. The anticipation to which we have alluded, however, does 
not deprive it of all claims to novelty, inasmuch as the plot and 
incident, are more fully developed thah when amalgamated with those 
of another piece. Ithasoneadvantage over many of the French pro- 
ductions, namely, that the circumstances which give rise to the ac- 
tion are perfectly familiar to us and consistent with our own habits. 
The translation has been made by a person of some dramatic tact, 
and boasts a considrablee degree of vivacity. We wish it had not 
been disfigured by two such disgraceful puns as the following : 


he’s turning my house into his harem, but I'll Aarum scarum him. 

Boasting the same attribute as many of the successful vaudevilles 
which have appeared atthis theatre, it enjoys as large a portion of 
public favour and does as much credit to the-judgment and activity 


David Rizzio; a Serious Opera, in three acts, founded upon Scottish History. 
By Colonel Ratpu Hamitton, of Olivestob, North Britain. 8vo. pp. 44, 
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ceived, sitguns its appearance in print; and the author gives it to 
the public, under feelings of gratitude for a reception, far surpass- 
ing its very humble literary pretensions.” From the first assertion 
of this sentence we are disposed entirely to dissent ; it is true, that 
considering the merits of the piece, the ‘* applause” might be 
deemed “ flattering,” and we agree with the author that it expe- 
rienced a ‘‘ reception far surpassing its very humble literary pre- 
tensions; ” but vet we think that a bare escape from that absolute 
damnation of which it was well worthy, does not “ justify its ap- 
pearance in print.” However, here we have it in print, and after 
undergoing the ennui of the representation the desire of doing jus- 
tive to this disciple of Mars and Erato induces us to undertake the 
perusal of it. “‘ Davip Rizzio, aserrous opera,” sounds very serious 
intleed, and in the representation it boasted precisely that sort 
of seriousness which makes a man, after eating a good dinner, 
first look grave and solemn like an owl, then cast a glance on his 
neighbours for the purpose of discovering whether they know any 
more about the matter than himself, and at length either lulls him 
off into a comfortable doze, or begets such an inclination for that 
refreshment as puts him confoundedly out of humour at the inter- 
ruption to which he is subject. But the perusal is quite a different 
thing ; for many absurdities which the passing glance afforded by 
the acting rendered merely insipid, become upon paper highly 
diverting ; here we can examine and admire them, and wonder at 
the unaccountable tortuosities of some mens’ imaginations and in- 
tellects. The story of Rizzio with the jealousy of Darnley might 
furnish materials for an interesting drama, in the hands of any one 
who possessed much dramatic skill; but this military poet had by 
his former drama of ‘* Elphi Bey,” impressed us with a strong 
opinion of his incapacity in this respect, which ‘‘ David Rizzio” 
has fully confirmed. | 

‘‘ In adapting it to the stage,” it appears he was ‘‘ much in- 
debted to Mr. Crartes Dispix, who contributed those songs 
marked by asterisks, several of the comic situations, and advised 
many judicious alterations.” We apprehend that Mr. Caries 
Diep1x, who has some little reputation to lose as qcramatist, will 
not be very much obliged to the worthy colonel, fer coupling his 
name with this production; if, indeed, he ever did undertake to 
model this drama into a respectable form, he ought to be heartily 
ashamed of having turned it ont of his hands in its present condi- 
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tion. Thecolonelis only to be pitied, and that, not because he cannot 
write a good play nor even a tolerable opera, but only that he fan- 
cies he can; and by the bye, the unfortunate spectators are to be 
infinitely more pitied ; but Mr. Caartes Dippin ought to know 
better; and instead of giving his sanction by trifling alterations to 
the work, should, for the sake of the drama at large, have recom- 
mended its sacrifice to Vulcan. The songs marked with asterisks 
are tolerable songs, as good as one expects to meet in an English 
opera; but for the ‘‘ several comic situations” we assure our readers 
' that the most diligent attention has not enabled us to discover one. 
Certain we are that the performance occasioned no inclination to 
laughter, the only situation approaching tocomic,—that where Jessie 
Gowans is taken away by the myrmicons of her uncle in mistake 
for Lady Livingstone, is of that equivocal kind that those persons whose 
nerves were weak enough to be affected at all by it seemed hardly 
to know whether to laugh or cry, and accordingly did neither. 
What the “ judicious alterations” can have been which Mr. Dispix 
“« advised ” we are at a loss to conjecture. The only alteration that 
could in our op‘nlon have been effective, would have been to con- 


sign the whole to the flames, and re-write it himself. ‘* In every 
historical subject operatically written,” says the colonel, ‘* some 


> 


liberties are requisite,” and the liberty of writing intolerable non- 
sense is one which the manufacturers of these articles in general 
pretty freely assume, but from such operatic treats as ‘‘ David Riz- 
zio” may the muses kindly deliver us. ‘The author confes:es that 
‘* some points necessary to the stage-interest of the drama” “ have 
been studiously avoided," and truly it should seem that this has 
been so much the case, that not a single point of stage-interest, as 
he is pleased to term it, is left. 

«* The connection of the story, however, enforces the publication 
of a very material historical scene; without which the author 
feels that, in the closet, he should lay himself open to very just 
criticism.” We will take the liberty of assuring the colonel, as we 
have already insinuated, that the only method by which he can se- 
cure himself from “ very just criticism’’ ‘‘ in the closet,”” is never 
again te write a line which shall pretend to the rank of dramatic 
poetry. To enter upon a detail of the plot and conduct of this 
piece would be to teaze our readers and ourselselves; we have 
hitherto confined our remarks to the preface, because we there 
look for the author’s own account of his picce, and the palliation 
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of his errors; a word or two upon the poetry, and we have done. 
The following sentence, or rather member of a sentence, is ex- 
tracted from the speech of a rustic lover to his mistress : 


And if ever I should pluck a rose from the bouquet of beauty, to grace the 
wreath of wedlock, give me the unsophisticated flowret of nature. , 


4 


What does this youth mean by ‘ unsophisticated fowrets 9 or how 
are flowrets to be sophisticated? The grave and haughty Lord 
Ruthven thus commences one of his soliloquies. 


Rutn. Shall I again the scorn and contumely 
With which this haughty fair one loads me—tempt? 
There’s a fatality that goads me on. 


With what peculiar force the verb ‘* tempt” comes in at the endof 
the sentence ; and how sublime is the third line! 

If any one can afford a solution to the following lines, and make 
poetry, sense, or English of them, their ingenuity surpasses ours : 


Revenge and jealousy! They’re savage terms: 

O no, sweet lady! we will none of them, 

But rather honour whom thy choice ennobles ; 

If, haply, we may greet the favoured lover. 

Music hath charms! There’s magic in the lyre,— 

The lute delicious! steals the fever’d senses! 

Is’t that way points? Thy taste enchants and charms me. 


The very same observation applies to those next quoted : 


Riz. Our soft Italian clime where love and music 
Sublime the soul with rapture, passing art, 
With warmth extatic, with a force of truth, 
Unknown to those whose cold unbending minds 
Conciliate with their stern forbidding regions. 


In aspeech of King Henry’s we find this expression, ‘‘ We'd yet 
discourse thee more.” This is the first time we ever found dis- 
course used as a verb active. 

The following speech of Mary’s alluding to Darnley has more 
reason and less defect in it than any passage in the whole opera : 


‘O! of her sex the weakest, Scotland’s Queen 
Caught, like the love-sick girl, by outward shew, 
To take the tinsel glittering foil for gold; 
Impatient petulance, for warmth of heart ; 
Rashness, for noble daring; pride for spirit ; 
And, deaf to reason’s voice, and blind to truth, 
Regard as virtue, every vice of Darnley. 
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The poetry of this piece, on the whole, is worthy the general con- 
ception and construction of the drama; its being measured off 
into lines is its only distinction from prose; for wherever imagery 
or figure is attempted, it is so clumsily done as to sink, instead of 
elevating the composition. When a gentleman of Colonel Hamit- 
Ton’s profession and rank in life condescends to come before the 
public as an author, it should be under the conviction that he is 
capable of contributing materially to their amusement, of display- 
ing. his superior elegance of taste, or of advancing the art on which 
he writes ; but if he is utterly destitute of the requisites for any 
one of these, he can urge no plea why the severest lash of criticism 
should not fall on him; and the best service that a friend can per- 
form is to warn him of his weakness, and prevent him, if possible, 
from further exposing himself. 


—>r}<<-—— 


Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale; with three Dramatic Scenes, and other 
poems, by Barry CoRNWALL. 8vo, pp. 190, price 8s. 6d.—WARREN. 


MR. CORNWALL has again given us very ample means to ap- 


preciate “ the beauty of his mind,” by breaking upon us, “‘ in the 
proud full sail of his great verse,” with the present volume, as @ 
bright appendage to the dazzling reputation that no labour can 
elevate, increase, or enhance. 

The story of ‘‘ Marcian Colonna” is fictitious, but the catas- 
trophe was suggested by a paper Which appeared in one of our 
most popular periodical miscellanies. Mr. Cornwatn at first 
intended to paint the fluctuations of a fatalist’s mind,—imbued with 
insanity—alternately raised by kindness and depressed by neglect— ~ 
ameliorated by th- contemplation of external nature, and gener- 
ally influenced by the same causes which operate on more healthful 
temperaments. This purpose, however, was partially abandoned, 
and the story took the form in which it now appears. 

This poem is divided into three parts, and opens with a noble 
apostrophe to that ‘‘ mother of painting and sweet sounds,” the 
land of Italy. ‘The great and gentle spirits she has produced are 
compared in their course, to “ the mighty day-star, that makes 
its way from darkness into light,” and a delightful homage is paid 
to those ‘‘ who wove her silken language into tales of love.” 
The generous compliment to Lord Byron is worthy of “ the 
Jaurelied immortality” it celebrates ; and if his Lordship is fami- 
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liar with the pure and candid spiritfrom which it springs, he will 
place it at the head of those many eloquent tributes by which his 
splendid powers are enforced. 

The chief scene of ‘‘ Marcian Colonna” is then described - 





a lofty spot 

Visible amongst the mountains Apennine, 

Where once a hermit dwelt, not vet forgot 

He or his famous miracles divine. 

* * * * 
Chasms of the early world are yawning there, 
And rocks are seen, craggy, and vast, and bare, 
And many 2 dizzy precipice sublime, 

And caverns dark as death, where the wild air 
Rushes from all the quarters of the sky . 

Above, in all his old regality, 

The monarch eagle sits upon his throne, 

Or floats upon the desert winds, alone. 

There, belted ’round and ’round by forests drear, 
Black pine, and giant beech, and oaks that rear 
Their brown diminished heads like shrubs between, 
And guarded by a riverthat is seen 

Flashing and wandering through the dell below, 
Laverna stands. ——— 


Fn this convent, 


Amongst the squalid clouds that linger’d there, 
Mocking with empty forms and hopeless prayer 
Their bounteous God, was one of princely race,— 
» The: young Colonna,—in his form and face 
-Henouring the mighty stem from which it-sprung. 


He had been destined, it seems, by his harsh and haughty father, 
for a monastic life, to heighten the happy fortunes of an elder 
brother, and 


Therefore came distrust and bitter hate, 
And envy, like the serpent’s twining coil, 
Ran round his heart and‘fix'd its station there, 
And thro’ his veins did lurking fevers boil 
Until they burst in madness; then his mind 
Became at last as is that languid wind 
That floats across the calm blue sea, and falls 

_ And rises o'er the Coliseum’ s wails, 
And he like that great ruin.— 


In this miserable state of mind he was conveyed to his prison, 
and languished for some time beneath the violence of frenzy, 
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At length his disorder abated, and the gentle thoughts by which 
his bosom had been formerly filled, returned to strengthen his 
lamentation for the loss of a world he had been compelled to 
forsake. The passage is a long and admirable one in which this 
portion of Colonna’s feelings is described, but we have room only 
for the following fragment : 


In his gentler moments he would gaze 
With something of the love of earlier days, 
On the far prospects, and on summer morns 
Would wander to a high and distant peak, 
Against whose rocky bosom the clouds break 
In showers upon the forests. It adorns 
The landscape, and from out a pine-wood high, 
Springs like a craggy giant to the sky. 
Here, on this summit of the hills, he loved 
To lie and look upon the world below ; 
And almost did he wish at times to know 
How in that busy world man could be moved 
To live for ever—what delights were there 
To equal the fresh sward and odorous air, 
The vallies, end green slopes, and the sweet cali 
Of bird to bird, what time the shadows fall 
Towards the west :—yet something there must be 
He felt, and that he now desired to see. 


OWing to the death of his brother, Marcian was recalled from the 
convent, and proceeded to Rome, at the very moment when his 
family were overwhelmed with sorrow for the loss he had been 
summoned to supply : 


in the Colonna palace there were tears 
Flowing from aged eyes that seldom wept; 
Their son was gone—the hope of many years 
Cold in his marble home for ever slept. 


The scene of grief, in all its various shades, is powerfully depicted ; 
but the superior emotion of Colonna’s mother is touched with @ 
superior hand : 


A deep deep sob came bursting from the gloom 
That hid the far part of the palace room, 

And, after, all was silent as the grave. 

Colonna ’rose, and by the lamp that gave 

A feeble light, saw, like a shape of stone, 

His mother couching in the dark alone: 

Ber hand was elenched, and her eye wandered wild, 
Like one who Jost, and sought in vain a child; 
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And now and then a smile, but not a tear, 

Told that she fancied still her darling near ; 

And then she shook her head and crossed her arms 
Over her breast, and turned her from the light, 
And seemed as tho’ she muttered inward charms, 
Toscare some doubtful phantom from her sight. 
He spoke to her in vain: her heart was filled 

With grief, and every passion else was stilled, 

Was buried,—lost. Just as the mighty rains 
Which, guthering. flood the valleys in the duys 

Of Autumn ; or as rivers, when snow decays, 
Sweep all things in their course, till nought remains 
Distinguishable,—earth, and roots, and grass, 
And stones, and casual things, a mingled mass, 
Driven onwards by the waters, and o’erborne 
Till but the stream is seen: So they who mourn 
Deeply, and they, "tis said, who love the best, 

In one wild mastering passion lose the rest. 


Marcian is now invested with the high honours of his heir- 
dom ; and while listlessly enjoying them, renews his knowledge of 


Julia, (the daughter of a ae Roman named Vitelli) who had 
been 


A long time journeying on the Syrian sands, 


And with her father had visited the 


holy spots, and places where 

The Christian roused the Pagan from his lair, 

And taught him charity, and creeds divine, 

By spilling his bright blood in Palestine. 
This ‘‘ dove-eyed” lady had been selected for the consort of 
Marcian’s elder brother ; and it was at one of the festal meetings 
given to advance that project, that Marcian had imbibed and in- 
spired a sentiment of the tenderest nature. During his seclusion 
in Laverna, Julia bestowed her hand in compliance with’ Vitelli’s 
wishes, upon a man of rank and opulence, whose bitter disposi- 
tion soon inflicted the severest misery. From this man, Orsini, 
she was released by a fatal accident, but not till several years 
ane elapsed from the date of their union: 
Sailing along the sea, 
His pleasure barge was gliding pleasantly, 
When sudden winds arose, and mighty waves 
Were put in motion, and deep-yawning graves 
Opened on every side with hideous roar : 


He screained and struggled, and was seen no more. 
This was the tale. 
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In Marcian she recognises the object of her girlish passion, and 
though 
grown, with pain , 

Of thoughts unutter’d, (a heart-eating care) 

Pale as a statue, 
is rapturously hailed as the deity to whom his early hopes had 
been devoted. The mind of Marcian, \et it be remembered, had 
been darkened, from his infancy, with the hue of madness; it was 
an old “‘ ancestral taint,” and by those who thought of its heredi- 
tary influence, he had been ‘‘ marked and chartered for the mad- 
man’s lot.” This frame of feeling had prepared him to receive an 
extraordinary impression from the return of Julia, and that im- 
pression, as detailed by Mr. Cornwatt, constitutes one of the 
finest features of this exquisite poem : 


When he met her first, 
He gazed and gasped as tho’ his heart would burst; 
Her figure came before him like a dream 
Revealed at morning, and a sunny gleam 
Broke in upon his soul, and lit his eye 
With something of a tender prophecy, 
And was she then the shape he oft had seen, 
By day and night,—she who had such strange power 
Over the terrors of his wildest hour ? 
Aud was it nota phantom that had been 
Wandering about him? O with what deep fear 
He listened now, to mark if he could hear 
The voice, that lulled him,—but she never spoke; 
For in her heart her own’young love awoke 
from its long slumber, and chained down her tongue, 
And she sate mute before him: he, the while, 
Stood feasting on her melancholy smile, 
Till o'er his eyes a dizzy vapour hung, 
And he rushed forth into the freshening air, 
Which kissed and played about his temple bare, 
And he grew calm. 


It is in passages of this kind, where the feeling is intense, and the 
language uncontrolled, that Mr. Cornwatu’s poetry surpasses the 
best cotemporary effort. His subject is not more happily chosen, 
than‘his illustrations are happily applied ; he erects a lofty theme 
before the energy of his genius, springs up to meet it, 

Like to the lark, at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, to sing at heaven’s gate, 
and fills us at once with admiration for the power of his wing and 
the sweetness of his melody. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Mbduliah; or the Arabian Martyr; a Christian Drama, in three acts, vo, 
pp. 31, price 1s. 6d.—Hatcuarn and Son. 


The resemblance to the occurrences of real life which the dra- 
matic, more than any other form of writing, possesses, has ever 
since the invention of the art, given it a hold on the minds and 
feelings of men, which the most deep-rooted prejudices cannot 
resist. Not all the fanaticism of the puritans was able to crusi 
it; not all the malignity of the sectarians of America can check 
its advancement; nor can all the denunciations of the swarms of 
saints that characterise this bible-giving, if not bible-reading age, 
repress the influence which at the present day it exercises amongst 
us. The objections which are made by those who term themselves 
serious Christians against theatrical amusements are not totally 
without foundation. ‘The degree of vice which almost unavoidably 
pervades so large an assembly of persons collected for the mere 
purpose of amusement, certainly derogates most materially from 
the satisfaction which the entertainments would otherwise afford 
to sedate persons, and renders our theatres little eligible as a re- 
sort for youth. But still, the absolute necessity of some relaxa- 
tion to the busy part of society, the advantages resulting from the 
publicity and community of that relaxation, and the obvious su- 
periority of dramatic representations over every other species of 
public entertainment, so far outweigh the objections which religious 
zealots urge against theatres, that they will convince every dispas- 
sionate reflector that the national drama is an institution worthy of 
the support of every patriot, and is rather beneficial than detrimen- 
tal to the public morals. 

{t is not only on the stage that the dramz exercises its charm ; 
it is found to possess peculiar powers of pleasing even in the clo- 
set; and many dramatic poems, altogether unadapted to theatrical 
representation , are cherished as the choicest flowers of literature, and 
shed their fragrance in our retirement. So notorious and irresisti- 
ble is this truth, that some of those religionists who are most ad- 
verse to the existence and encouragement of theatres have chosen 
the dramatic form as the most effectual for conveying the instruc- 
tions and inspiring the sentiments they are desirous to communi- 
cate, Mrs. Hannan More’s sacred dramas are too well known 
to need our comments ; a Mr. Puumetre some short time back 
offered to the public a volume of the same nature, and we are 
now presented with the sketch which forms the subject of this 
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notice. But though eager to avail themselves of the advantages 
incidental to the dramatic form of composition, the writers of this 
class are so completely ignorant of its principles, and form so fal- 
lacious au estimate of its powers, that they make a point of ex- 
eluding the influence of the human passions from their produc- 
tions. This is giving us the letter without the spirit, the form 
without the substance, the shell without the kernel, with a witness. 
If they would condescend to inquire a little into the principle of 
dramatic composition, tney would soon find that the passions of 
the human heart constitute the entire materiel of dramatic writ- 
ing ; that poetry is its dress, its decoration; but that passion is 
the very vital essence, the soul of the drama. For our own poor 
parts, we have always believed, and still think, that the exhibition 
of the passions, the demonstration of their awful effect, and the 
means by which they may be excited, is one of the most instructive 
lessons which can be offered to the mind of man ; but these godly 
folks are too pure to court such defilements ; they would not have 
their souls polluted by such profane ideas ; they wish to take it 
for granted, that the passions are under the dominion of religion, 
and their supremacy over the heart is not to be supposed possible. 
Shallow bigots! Will denying the existence of an evil avert its 
consequences ; will shutting our eyes against danger protect us ; 
will imagining the conquest to be completed, enable us to achieve 
it?. What light does experience throw on their absurd position, 
for when yet have the passions been found in abeyance under 
any influence whatever? It is the intimate acquaintance with 
their history,—a study of their theory, a knowledge of their ori- 
gin, growth, and powers, which is the most likely means of en- 
abling us to acquire the mastery over those awful, those mysteri- 
ous momenta of human action. And this is the lesson which the 
drama, and the drama exclusively, imparts. For the purpose of 
conveying a methodist sermon, the dramatic form is about the 
worst that could be adopted ; because when the very heart’s core 
is extracted from it, the drama is insipid and disgusting. If any 
peculiar motive exists for giving a dramatic form to sacred subjects, 
the best model that can be adopted is the “ Athalie” of Racing; 
for there, though religion is the ground-work of the composition, 
and religious feelings and principles have their full weight and 
operation, the passions also have their play, and good men are 
exhibited as such, and not as absolute sainig. 
The work before us is of a very different complexion ; and had 
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it been intitled the substance of a sermon preached at Whitfeld’s 
chapel, together with the hymns sung on the occasion, we should 
have perused it with much greater interest and more satisfaction. 
The being written in dialogue, and measured off into lines of ten 
syllables, are the only features of dramatic composition which we 
can recognise in it. It is divided into three acts, though com- 
prising scarcely sufficient materials for one. ‘The fable is simply 
this Abdallah, the hero, is a young convert from Islamism to 
Chnistianity, in an evangelical view of the subject. He has left 
his native town to travel through Asia, and is accompanied by ano- 
ther convert named Achmet, who is by no means so well grounded 
in the faith as himself. ‘The scene lies in the city of Bochara, 
where the two young Christians lodge in the house of an English 
physician named Manly, whose daughter, Mirtha, seems to enter- 
tain a sneaking kindness for Abdallah, though it must be contra- 
ry to the principle of the composition for her to enlarge much upon 
so earthly a passion as love. In Bochara, Abdallah is recognised 
by a former friend, indignant at his conversion, who denounces both 
him and Achmet to the governor of Bochara as renegadoes. They 
are consequently imprisoned, and instead of denying, profess their 
faith ; the fears of death, however, induce Achmet to recant, 
whilst Abdallah dies gloriously as a martyr. 

The dramatic form in which it appears, is indeed our greatest 
objection to this performance: the doctrinal points with which it 
abounds receive no advantage from the shape in which they ap- 
pear, whilst the refusal of Abdallah to recant, and his consequent 
condemnation, is the only dramatic incident in the piece. Though 
the writing is in general feeble and prosaic, there are one or two 
instances, where the subject peculiarly demands it, in which the 
poet seems animated by his theme, and deriving a tint of subli- 
mity from his associations, soars beyond himself. 

The following few lines, delivered by Mirtha in the first act, 
breathe somewhat of the spirit of poetry : 

How soft and fair this vernal morning smiles, 

"My dearest father ; how she breathes around 
Balsamic swects and aromatic odours! 

How swells from every spray the joyous note 

Of untaught music ! Nature’s lavish hand 

With beauty paints the fragrance-breathing ground. 


Sure we might almost fancy that we roam’d 
In Edeu’s groves, while wandering through this gardea. 
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Well may Abdallah seize the lovely prime, 
For sacred song and contemplation holy. 


The grandeyr of the subject seems to have infused some power 
into these lines, spoken by .4bdallah in the second act. 


Methinks the day of the ‘* first resurrection,’’ 

For them that ** sleep in Jesus,” is at hand ; 

Death will unloose, but not dissolve, the tie ; 

The favour'd ashes ot the ** dead in Christ” 
Henceforth may not continue long entomb’d 

In foul corruption. Hark! the archangel’s trumpet 
Sounds the loud signal: swift as lightning’s flash, 
The airy spirit to her station flles— 

Cleaves the dull sod—pierces the stone-bound vault— 
Re-animates the clay, prisoner of hope— 

When, lo, ’tis changed! She starts—it is herself. 
Wrapt she adores, aw’d at her heav’n-born beauty : 
Yes, Jost companions, ye shall met again : 

Partners, once parted, ye shall part no more. 


The lines next quoted are remarkable no less for justness of 
thought than felicity of imagery and expression, and prove that 
the author is capable of an approach to poetry : 


AppaL. The world is beautiful and false: those charms 
Allur’d me once. But now in life’s gay morn 
I've mark’d all earthly bliss, and prov’d it vain ; 
’Tis fading as the hue of ocean’s wave, 

When day’s last glory lingers on the flood. 

E’en knowledge, though it deck with mental grace, 
Gives not true peace within: there is a deep 

And secret conscience, vex’d with strange alarms, 
Heedless of time and place ; as ocean’s tide 

Rolls darkly, while the sun plays o’er its surface. 
Celestial happiness will never dwell 

Where God reigns not supreme. How mortals err, 
Deeming those blest, who dance together down 

In silken bonds to death; who ne’er deplore 

Their guilt, or seek forgiveness: unconcerned 

For the divine revival of the soul, 

They never long to triumph over sin, 

Joining the glorious warfare God maintains 
Against the hosts of darkness—to cast off 

All grovelling hopes and fears—to feel themselves 
Yielded to their Redeemer. Ye may mock, 

And brave, O madness! your eternal doom ; 

Vet lovers of the world, the ruin comes— 

Th’ inevitable hour, when they beneath 
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Shall groan with agony; iu wild despair, 

They view the Judge Almighty ; whc!ming storms 
Rush darkly down ; bursts forth the wrath of God; 
Dismay’d they sink—unheard they call for death ; 
Loud thunder shakes the burning, falling world, 

And lightnings flash through all the depths of hell :— 
** Depart, ye cursed, to eternal fire, 

Prepared for the devil and his angels.”’ 


Notwithstanding what we have said on the general subject of com- 
position, we are by no means desirous of casting discredit on this 
performance. The quotations that we have made shew that it is 
not destitute of merit; and to that class of persons whose narrow 
opinions debar them from the lighter order of dramatic poetry, we 
recommend this little work, as likely to afford them much satis- 
faction. The hymns with which it abounds we would point out 
to the notice of all proprietors of methodist chapels, as well worthy 
of their adoption. 


——_ rp} — 


The Life of Avucustus Von Kotzesuz. From the German. 12mo, pp. 293, 
price 7s.—Boosey and Sons. 


IN reading the life of a literary man, if it be written and com- 
piled from adequate materials, one expects to find not a barren 
narrative of events, of movements from place to place, of vicis- 
situdes of fortune, of dates of publications, but a history of the 
mind of man under circumstances which have developed it in an 
extraordinary degree. It is an analysis of his intellectual powers 
that we desire—we wish to know when and in what manner his 
genius began to put forth its buds, by what means it was cultivated, 
under what circumstances it blossomed, and what have been its 
fruits. The work before us seems in these respects to be highly 
satisfactory; the egotism of the subject of it induced him from 
time to time to publish narratives of what he considered interest- 
ing epochas of his life, and though he may have endeavoured to 
draw a veil over his weaknesses, the very attempt betrays him ; 
we see that there is a veil, and it is then not difficult.to penetrate 
it. This account of the life of Korzenve seems to be compiled 
principally from different narratives of his own writing ; namely, 
** A Short Sketch of his Literary Career,” his ‘‘ Flight to Paris,” 
“* Recollections from Paris,” a ‘‘ Narrative of the Most Memorable 
Year of his Life,” and ‘‘ Travels through Italy.” 
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Few candidates for the wreath of fame in the modern literature 
of Europe have been more known than Korzesve, and few less 
respected. A genius which developed itself at a very early period 
and which, like most precious productions, never reached matu- 
rity, was the foundation of Korzesue’s notoriety, but though he 
saw much of life, and enjoyed many opportunities of acquiring 


- wisdom, experience was thrown away upon him, and at his latest 


hour the mind of Korzesve was as boyish as subject to the very 
same infirmities as when he first left Weimar. He began his l- 
terary career by scribbling plays for private theatres, in which 
scandal and obscenity supplied the place of wit and entertainment, 
and ended it a seryile political hack, drudging in the most abject 
of literary employments, endeavouring not only to chain down, 
but to undermine the mind of man—a degraded tool of tyranny, 
he met the sort of fate to which assassins are always exposed, and 
died by a hand as guilty as, but less contemptible than his own. 
Some of the best (and, according to the old saying, bad’s the best) 
of his plays have been transplanted to our stage, and appealing 
as they do to the weak side of human nature, they have enjoyed 
a degree of popularity little creditable to our taste. It is as 4 
novel writer anda dramatist that Korzesve is principally known 
in this country, and as he has occupied a rather conspicuous situa- 
tion upon our theatre, we shall extract from the work under con- 
sideration the principal incidents of his life and literary career. 
That his plays should have become popular on the English 
stage is not very surprising ; the taste of our audiences is so va- 
cillating, so very complaisant to authors and managers, that it is 
more difficult to guess what would not piease them than what will 
—but that in Germany, and at the time when Goerue, SCHILLER, 
and Scuizcen were flourishing, the public taste should have so run 
riot to glut upon Korzesve’s trash, is totally beyond our compre- 
hension. ‘There is in no one of Korzesve’s productions any indi- 
cation of a great mind, nor any thing that can contribute to im- 
prove the minds of others. It is uniformly the weak side of hu- 
manity that he exhibits, and by appealing to our own sympathies 
and infirmities, he invariably endeavours to interest us on the side 
of vice, and lead us to pity where we ought to condemn. It is 
not that’ pity is an unamiable feeling, or that a rigid censtiré of 
the faults of others isa desirable trait of character, that we despise 
the plays of this writer—-but what is the effect on the public mind, 
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on the feelings and principles of the multitude, of seeing vice 
and frailty exhibited only as objects of commiseration, and sur- 
rounded with attributes that veil their deformity ? 

But to abandon the critique of Korzesvs’s dramatic works, and 
proceed to his history. 

Avucustus Freperick FERDINAND Kortzesur, the youngest son of the 
counsellor of Jegation Kotzesur, was born at Weimar, on the third of May, 
1761. His father (a native of Brunswick) had followed to Weimar, in the 
capacity of a private secretary, the princess AMELIA of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, 
on her marriage with the duke of Saxe Weimar, and was deservedly ho- 
noured with the confidence of this illustrious princess, and with the unfeigned 
esteem of all who knew him. An elder brother of his father served during 
the seven years’ war in the allied army under the celebrated duke FERDINAND 
of Brunswick, rose by his merits to the rank of major, lost an arm in battle, 
was afterwards charge d'affaires of this prince at the court of his sister the 
margravine of BaireurH, and died in this employment with the reputation of 
a brave and upright man. A sister of his father was first femme de chambre to 
the duchess Ame ia, and constantly treated with sisterly affection by that truly 

amiable and accomplished princess. 


His family, it should seem, was highly respectable, and so might 
have been his fortune, had not an early propensity to scribbling 
taken possession of his mind. This seems to have been engen- 
dered by reading works of fiction, and it is by no means an un- 
common effect of that employment. Fictitious narratives, the 
offspring of the imagination, appealing to and exercising that 
faculty only, it becomes developed and active, whilst the others. 
are dormant and unformed. An imagination highly wrought by 
the fictions of others is quicklv prolific, and teems with a swarm 
of ideas, borrowed indeed, but which revolve into new combina- 
tions, like the objects in a kaleidoscope, and produce fresh won- 
ders, more absurd than their progenitors. ‘The first dramatic re- 
presentation which Korzesve ever saw was by astrolling company 
in his native town; it made an extraordinary impression on his 
mind, and so completely fascinated was he by this amusement, 
that a permission to visit the theatre was held out as the most 
effective incitement to the prosecution’ of his juveniie studies. . 
From seeing plays his desires extended to acting them, and his 
principal employment became the getting up among his’ young” 
friends private theatrical representations. The husband of his 
mother’s sister, Professor Musaus, who presided over the class in 
which his nephew studied, took some pains to form his taste in 
poetry. 
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Nature had, undoubtedly, endowed him with av uncommonly susceptible and 
active mind. Even in his childhood he displayed considerable abilities and 
talents: but they were obscured by his excessive vanity. He soon lost the 
finest bloom of youth,—innocence, simplicity, and purity of heart. His mind 
was not stimulated by the wild scenes and gay thoughtless tricks of boys; he 
was a stranger to the sports of youth, which, by absorbing the faculties for a 
time, give them a greater elasticity. Human life, not as it is, but as it appears 
in good and bad comedies, and in marvellous adventures and novels ; amorous 
declaratious tendered to grown up young ladies, who provoked the youth in 
order to Jaugh at him; family circles that were amused by his errors, ‘and an 
idle striving to feed his overweening vanity on such unballowed grounds ;- these 
were the delusions under which KotzEbuE reached the age of youth. 


His premature tendency to literature, which was disfigured by a 
propensity to bitter sarcasm, banished him from the circle of those 
of his own age, and a most scurrilous libel, suggested by his 
wounded vanity, occasioned a necessity for his removal from 
Weimar. 

Thus Korzesur in his sixteenth year might really be called a precocious youth; 
not with regard to his progress in science and learning, but in selfishness and 
shameless wanton wit. 
Admitted to the university of Jena, he preferred his poetical pur- 
suits to the study of the higher sciences there professed, and he 
contrived to disseminate there his passion for theatricals, inso- 
much that several of the students joined him in private represénta- 
tions, and Korzesve being the youngest of the party sustained the 
female characters. [is sister’s marriage with a lawyer of Duis- 
burgh induced him to quit the university. of Jena for that of the 
former place, and here the same pursuits retained possession of his 
mind, but he did not find so many partizans as he wished. 


+ 


*¢ A thick cloud of prejudices,’ says Korzenue, in a short sketch of his 
literary career, ‘‘ enveloped this small frontier town. The inconsiderable 
number of inhabitants who were possessed of any taste, had no halls to let, 
and those who had rooms sufficiently large would not spare them for such a 
sinful purpose. And by whom will it be supposed that we were relieved from 
this difficulty ?—by the reverend fathers of the convent of the Menonites! !!” 


The mention of this circumstance leads him to the expression 
of the following opinion, from which we are not inclined totally to 
dissent. ' 

*¢ Truth, indeed, obliges me to confess that [ have in general found less theolo- 
gical pedantry and pride among the Catholic clergymen than among the Protest- 


ants. The latter regard themselves as beings of a superior order the instant 
they are ordained; the former never forget that they are men, and if they 
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appear intolerant in matters of faith, they are however indulgent to the frail- 
ties of human nature. They too make hell their bugbear, but they still leave 
you the hope of escaping from it, and whoever is doomed to fall into the hands 
of priests, will find himself better off with a monk than with a Protestant cler- 
gyiman.”’ 

By this confession of faith made by Korzesue himself, while reviewing in 
1796, at the age of thirty-five years, what be had done in his youth, he affords 
a#standard by which his life is to be judged. The spirit of the churchmen 
may, in his creed, be intolerant in matters of faith, provided human frailties 
are treated with forbearance ; in ether words, provided we may yield to every 
alturement of the senses. This is the noble moral he repeatedly inculcated in 
his plays and other writings, this the moral which procured him so many friends, 
patrons, and admirers in all, but especially in the higher ranks ; this the moral 
under the sanction of which, whatever might be his conduct, he always exhibit- 
ed himself on the stage of life with great self-complacency and unbounded pres 
sumption. 


From Duisburgh he returned to Jena, where he continued to 
worship the muse, but with little success. Several efforts which 
he presented to managers and publishers were rejected with scorn. 
A tragedy and a comedy, which he afterwards produced, met with 
tolerable success at private representations ; but the latter was so 
much disfigured by pungent satire, as to draw on him consequen- 
ces which elicited the following confession : 


*¢ Should this sketch have no other beneficial effect than that of deterring 
but one youth from a dangerous path, where mischievous spectators smile upon 
him on all sides, whilst they condemn him belind his back, I should feel amply 
rewarded.” 

This confession and this warning, are particularly remarkable as coming 
from an author who frequently indulged in satires and libels, and aided by 
his wit, acquired a singular proficiency in the latter. When out of mere 
wantonness, or from a pitiful revenge, he frequently brought ridicule upon the 
most honourable men, introduced anecdotes of the town upon the stage, dif- 
fased them widely in his Jampoons, sowed dissensions in families, disturbed: 
the confidence of soci2] communications, robbed of his well-earned esteem the 
man whom he selected for his victim, and even drove him to despair by his 
@iabolical imputations, his excuse was at hand ; he who is stung, according to 
his ideas, suffers but little; the principal misery is endured by the scoffer, 


because he is condemned behind his back. 
» * * * 2 


It is, besides, a remarkable circumstance, tirat in all the poetical effasions of 
Korzesue’s juvenile years, there is not a vestige, not a distant idea to be 
found of that respect for female beauty and delicacy, which. generally swells 
the heart of feeling young men. 


After his return frem Jena; he became an advocate at Weimar; 
but as he himself says, ‘‘ whilst I was waiting for clients, I con- 
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tinued a zealous client of the muses,” though they did not very 
highly patronise his exertions. 

In the autumn of the year 1781, he went to Petersburgh. His 
introductions procured him the situation of private secretary to 
general Bave, a German. He here abandoned the muses alto- 
gether, and devoted himself assiduously to the employments of his 
office, till general Baur was appointed to the supreme direction of 
the German Theatre at St. Petersburgh ; and ‘‘ from that instant,” 
says Korzesur, “ I breathed in my own element.” His secretary- 
ship now consisted chiefly in the writing of plays and bringing 
them out, and he succeeded in captivating the taste of the public. 
The “ pleasure of managing the German Theatre, under the autho- 
rity of his superior,” was not “ of long duration; General Baur 
died in 17832’ His death would have been a’ fatal blow to the 
prospects of the young dramatist, had not the general, by his will, 
recommended him to the patronage of the empress. CaTnERINE 
honoured the merits of the deceased by attending to his recom- 
mendation. This very year her majesty appointed Korzesvs to be 
a titulary counsellor, and ordered him to be employed in the newly 
erected government of Reval. Korzesve therefore removed short- 
ly after to Reval, as an assistant judge in the court of appeal. In 
Esthonia he was still subject to his reigning propensity, and took 
some pains to establish a private theatre, and Spread’a taste for 
that species of amusement. 


Fortune now appeared anxious to embellish Korzrnur’s situation. He 
gained the heart of a young lady, equally distinguished for the beauty of her 


person and mind. He acted as her teacher, and notwithstanding his wishes. 


were. strongly opposed by her family, he succeeded in enforcing a reluctant 
consent. In 1784 he married Freperika Von Essen, the wealthy daughter of 
lieutenant general Von Essen, with whom he shortly after effevted a sincere 
and complete reconciliation. 

In the year 1785, the honourable post of president of the Begeney of 


Esthonia happened to become vacant ; Count Browne, as governor-general of: 
the province, proposed Korzesur to his sovereign for the office, and he ob-: 


tained it with the rank of a lieutenant colonel. As the charge of a president 
in Russia ennobles its possessor, KoTzesBve from that instant subscribed him- 
self Von Korzesve, and thus procured to his descendants the ramk of noble- 
men, to which his vanity had long been aspiring: 


His principal employment still was writing plays for the theatre he 
had established, and combating the prejudices existing against it. 


After having so rapidly advanced in the career of honours in Russia, 
Korzesur wished to revisit Germany ; this wish too was gratified; he ob- 
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tained the necessary leave of absence for the journey, with which he connected 
important literary objects, collecting materials for a history of ‘* Henry, the 
Lion, Duke of Brunswick,’’ and preparing an elaborate treatise on the glory: 
and disgrace, honour and fame, of all nations and times. 


The weakness of mind which his exclusive devotion to a pur- 
suit comparatively so trivial induced, is evident from the following 
circumstance : 


i 


Kotzesve’s situation at a timc when he was yet considerably under thirty 
years of age, appeared truly enviable; but on looking closer into human life, 
it will always be found that a high pitch of prosperity invariably tends to de- 
press the spirits of man, unless his happiness rests on an upright disposition 
and moral consistency, which alone can guard him against the effects of exces- . 
sive irritability and weariness, and enable him to bear with equal courage, 
disappointment and misfortune. In the autumn of the year 1787, Korzesue 
sunk, without any probable cause having ever been assigned for this change, 
into a depression of spirits which soon degenerated into a confirmed melan- 
choly. All the happy circumstances which before seemed so attractive, ap- 
peared now in the most gloomy colours; the climate of the north, with its 
heavy atmosphere, its long winters, and its oppressive fogs, might perhaps 
have exercised some influence upon his constitution, and added bodily pains to 
his imaginary ones: but the latter were so much the more difficult to be cured, 


as KorzesuE never could oppose to them that strength of mind which is de- 
rived from moral consciousness and religious feelings. ; 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


—_>p>}<4—. 


Wine does Wonders; a Comedy, in three acts; as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket. 8vo, pp. 86, price 2s. 6d.—LownbDEs. 


THE art of play-making was as well understood a century ago, as 
at present, and the comedy from which the drama now before 
us is abridged, offers very ample evidence to the truth of that 
assertion. Farqunar’s “ Inconstant,” the piece we allude to, is 
merely transferred from the works of Beaumont and Fuercner, in 
whose ‘‘ Wild-goose Chase” the plot, language, and characters, 
that compose the four first acts of Farqunar’s play, are materially 
existing. The catastrophe, which, in spite of its profligacy, 
coarseness, and horror, is powerfully effective, has been supplied ty 
Farquuakr himself, and sprang, according to historic authority, from 
an adventure of the same sort in which he had been personally en- 
gaged. This catastrophe is certainly the best thing of which the 
play can boast, both in point of dramatic merit, and moral influ- 
ence, though the eccentricities of Bizarre and Duretete, the affec- 
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tion of Oriana, the paternal dotage of Old Mirabel, and the 
vivacity of our hero, his son, are replete with provocatives to 
hearty and honest amusement. 

The raillery of the .‘‘ Inconstant,” a quality by which its best 
scenes are supported, is of so'gross a character, that the play, 
though occasionally performed, has never been able to maintain 
that station upon the stage, for which, in a fair view of its spirit 
and interest, it is certainly adapted. To neutralize the force of 
this objection constitutes the chief aim of Mrs. C. Kemae, by 
whom the alteration has been. made, and, though the gaiety of 
several important passages was so blended with obscenity, that 
the play has been compelled to suffer by their omission, there is 
excellence enough in the subject and style of what remains, to 
justify a more frequent performance of ‘‘ Wine does Wonders,” 
than could be possibly allowed to the lively original from which 
it is taken. We, therefore, recommend this revival of a great, 
but exuberant, writer, to general notice, as a production which 
must amuse the fancy while it satisfies the judgment, and is 
intitled, even on the score of its chastened sprightliness, to be 
attentively read and frequently seen. 


— >p}d<— 


Cheatrical Puguisition. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—CLAupDIAN. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


L’Agnese ; La Rose. 
. Ibid; Divertisement; Adolphe et Matilde. 
. Il Flauto Magico; Le Plumet; ou, le Bal Masque. 
. {1 Don Giovanni; La Rose. 
». I] Tancredi; Le Bal; Le Sultan Genereux. 
. La Cenerentola ; Le Bal; Le Marchand d’Esclaves. 
. {1 Taneredi; La Rose. 
. Ibid; Adolphe et Matilde. 
. Le Nozze di Figaro ; Divertisement ; Le Marchand d’Esclaves. 


L’AGNESE. 
WE promised our readers an account of Madame La Cuovaus 
Monrano’s appearance as the heroine of this opera, and that pro- 
mise, though briefly, we shall endeavour to redeem. Indeed, there 
Vou. I. New Seriss. I No. 1- 
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are circumstances, that ought to be of an unusual nature, which 
induce us to wish Madame La Cnoveve success, whatever may 
be our sentiments in the abstract, on the claims she has preferred, 
or the merit she has elicited. We allude to the shameful ebulli- 
tions of prejudice by which she was assailed, upon her appearance, 
from several persons in the gallery, who, with that cruelty and 
unfairness which is particularly repugnant to a British spirit, en- 
deavoured to stifle her exertions in their birth, and support the 
pretensions of some other candidate whose interests they had 
thus scandalously espoused, by driving her from the boards 
she was qualified, for any knowledge they possessed to the con- 
trary, to enrich and adorn. We run no risk of contradiction in 
asserting that Madame La Cuovagvue was violently hissed before she 
opened her mouth, nor do we fear the reproach of’ partiality in 
stigmatizing such conduct as vile, cowardly, and disgraceful. 
‘There is no law to punish malevolence of this sort in the manner 
it deserves, but whenever an individual can be singled out by 
whom it is practised, we shall hold ourselves in readiness to kick 
or cane him with the impunity his baseness confers. 

It is to Mrs. Orie’s tale of ‘‘ Father and Daughter,” that the 
dramatist, in constructing this opera, has been indebted, and 
though compelled to change the surface of the tale by adapting it 
to Italian names and mummers, it is essentially the same in dark 
character and powerful interest. The incidents are selected with 
taste, and managed with skill; the language is appropriate; and 
the music redounds greatly to the honour of Parr, by whom it 
has been composed. The beauty of this music, however, is rather 
collective than individual; it is supplied in strict adhesion to the 
tone of the story ; and though fraught, from that very considerae 
tion, with excellencies of the highest order, it does not present 
such striking opportunities to the actress of Agnese, as are often 
afforded by works of a lower class, and inferior estimation, It 
was from this cause, we presume, that Madame La Cuouque may 
be said to have produced no signal effect, but rather to have gra- 
tified us altogether by the neatness of her style and the modesty 
of her deportment. Her success was decided, but not brilliant; and 
though likely to be useful in a secondary line, we cannot pledge 
ourselves to-the slightest expectation of her future superiority. 

The maniac father of AmBrocerri is one of those wonderful 
personations which cannot be considered with a strict reference to 
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the sphere in which it has been exhibited, though neither its dif- 
ficulty nor success would have risen to their present amount, under 
other circumstances. The affecting anecdote of a tender parent 
reduced to insanity by the crime and desertion of his only daughter, 
is a fortunate ground-work for the talent of even an ordinary 
actor, but in the genius, judgment; and research of AMBroGetT 
it found a power of amplification that no talent within our own 
observation could ever pretend to supply. The lyrical form of 
this drama, at first sight, appears to militate against the vivid 
impression which a more liberal structure is qualified to afford, 
but we feel convinced that when the amazing labour of musical 
accompaniment has been mastered, that it yields.a relief to the 
intense energy of tlie action, without which the frenzy of the prin- 
cipal character could hardly be endured. The reminiscence of 
the gentle air by which Agnese, in her happier days, was accus- 
tomed to amuse him, could not be accomplished upon our native 
stage, and yet it is so constituent a part of the drama, that the 
finest chord in Uberto’s breast can_ neither be reached nor sounded 
without it. It is true, that the perfection of this idea can only 
be realized by the actor that embodies it, and where or when such 
an actor as AmproGeTTi will be found in future to seize or expand 
it, we are unable to determine. Thus much, however, may be safely 
averred, that without the talent of this extraordinary man, the 
opera of ‘‘ Agnese,” rich as it is in positive merit and latent 
effect, can never be rendered a source of delight to those by whom 
its power has been the most vividly appreciated. 

We are sorry to hear that the proprietor of this splendid esta- 
blishment is struggling against the cruel and capricious views of a 
party, who, in lieu of promoting his spirited efforts to maintain the 
opera at its proper elevation, are striving to dispossess him of the 
trust he has so ably discharged. It is generally understood that 
both Fopor and Garcia were driven out of the country by the 
senseless objections and unwarrantable influence of this party, 
who are openly said to be aiming at the purchase of a property 
their arts and their power have been exerted to depreciate. That 
these noble conspirators will succeed in their object we firmly 
disbelieve, because there is in most bodies a small but firm pha- 
lanx of honourable and discriminating persons, by whom the un- 
generous projects of such worthless people are successfully resisted. 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


. Guy Mannering ; Giovanni in London. 

- Merchant of Venice,*— Portia, Mrs. * * *; Jessica, Miss Povey ;— 
Ibid. 

. King Lear,— Burgundy, Mr. Ranvatt ;—Ibid,— Leporello, Mr. KEE- 

: Ley.t 

- Fashionable Levittes ; Musical Melange ; Lady and the Devil. (Benefit 
of Mr. SpainG.) 

- Merchant of Venice ; Giovanni in London. 

; Othello,— Desdemona, Mrs, * * # ;—Ibid. 

- Provoked Husband ; Ibid. 








MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MONDAY, July 3.—A lady, whose name we are not acquainted 
with, made her first appearance this: evening, in the part of Portia, 
and has since supported the character of Desdemona, We have 
seen but little of this lady that will justify our pronouncing a fa- 
vourable opinion upon her efforts, and we shall therefore wait 
till a fuller and fairer opportunity is afforded of estimating the ta- 
lents it is said she possesses. 

CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
SATURDAY, July 8.—The performanees of ‘this popular house 
were terminated rather abruptly, in consequence of an intention 








* Shylock, Mr. Kean,—being his first appearance since his accident. 

+ This gentleman repeated the part, and the following x despicable puff was at- 
tached to his name in the next play-bill. 

Leporello, Mr Keeley, 

Who was so favourably received last night, 
Now the secret of this extraordinary announcement, which should be thoroughly 
understood, is simply as follows. Mr. KniGut, who performed the part till his 
engagement expired, is a good but expensive actor ; Mr. KEeLey is a bad buta 
cheap one. Economy, however, is the motto of Esquire ELListon, and if the 
public will countenance the substitution, Mr. KEe.ey, at fifty shillings a-week, 
will be palmed upon them, in lieu of Mr. KniGut, at fifteen pounds. But will 
the public submit to be insu!ted by such atrocious effrontery? We hope not. It 
is a question which time must determine in the negative, or the patrons of the 
British drama may at once resign their claims to be considered as the guardians 
of genius. 

} As a proof of the literary wile with which Mr. Winston (a gentleman to 
whom we shall speedily have the honour of paying particular notice) conducts 
the announcements of this theatre, we present our readers with the following 
exquisite morceau : 

The pirated and spurious editions of the songs, &c. in “ Giovanni in London, ” now in circu- 


lation, necessitate the public being opprized, that on/y those copies are genuine whose title-pages 
announce that they a, printed at this theatre. 
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to resume them on the 4th of next month, with a series of Mr. 
Kean’s most applauded characters, preparatory to his welcome 
departure for the shores of America. ‘There, if fortune be propi- 
tious, may the bubble remain entire much beyond the period 
which our Apm1raBLE Kean has at present fixed for returning ; and if 
the vessel which carries out the arts, the ignorance, and the ef- 
frontery that have given success to his career, can only be stocked 
with a moderate portion of the public dulness to which Mr. Kean 
has appealed, we will guarantee the same stupid admiration on 
the part of our Yankee friends, by which the idolaters of Mr. 
Kean in this country have been disgraced and degraded. 

Upon this highly important occasion, Mr. Russeun delivered 
the following address, with that exquisite suavity and beauti- 
ful earnestness for which his oratorical effusions are always re- 
markable : 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—After the usual season, for the success of which 
our sincerest thanks are due to vour generous and uniform kindness, it becomes 
our especial and pleasing duty to express, iu the warmest terms, the deep and 
cordial sense we entertain of your liberal and unremitting patronage. 

In the several provinces of the drama, that exertion has been employed, 
without which we could have had no pretensions to the high favour we have 
enjoyed. To deserve that favour without injuring the interests of a meritorious 
rival establishment, we may with truth affirm, has been our ardent and incessant 
effort. 

I beg leave to add, that Mr. Kean’s late accident prevented the completion 
of a wish, that he should appear in all his established characters before the 
close of the season. But it is his inten’ion to return when his previous pro- 
vincial engagements are fulfilled, and have the houour to complete that inten- 
tion by once performing each of his principal parts before his departure for 
America, !tis with much pleasure that I lave to state, that Mr. Kean’s tem- 
porary absence from this country is agreeable to a mutual and cordial under- 
Standing and arrangement between himself and the proprietor; and that it is 
his intention to return to this theatre, again to court your indulgence. 

I have now, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the Proprietor and the Company of 
this Theatre, only to repeat the thanks my grateful feelings have already dic- 
tated; and to assure you that on his part, and theirs, no effort will ever be 
spared to merit the continuance of your kindness; till next month, we niost 
respectfully take leave. 


If the success of Mr. Exzisron’s measures is really such as to 
justify his exulting announcement, we are sorry for it; because 
those measures have been replete with nothing but a sordid at- 
tention to his own pecuniary benefit, at the sacrifice of every prin- 
ciple by which either literature or morality can be advanced. 
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That miserable fungus, ‘‘ Giovanni in London,” has been ex- 
tremely productive, it is true; but the first prices, for some time 
| past, were so wretchedly slender, that no profit, on the whole, 
has been reaped, we are confident, from this harvest of nonsense 
and buffoonery. ‘Till the turn of Christmas, Mr. Exuiston was 
zealously encouraged, but since that period, so many proofs of 
his hypocrisy, insolence, and oppression, have been laid before the 
public, that the spirit of patronage entirely subsided ; and the 
great bulk of his superior success lay principally in the falsehood 
and extravagance of his puffing play-bills, which, for some months 
past, have been a mark of scorn to all who could, or would, de- 
vote the slightest attention to their neglect of truth and common 
English. I 
The heads of Mr. Extistox’s company at this moment are dis- 
engaged ; and unless they consent to accept of any trifling remu- 
neration which he or his chief jackall, Mr. Winston, may chuse 
to offer, the public will be deprived of those talents by which they 
have so long, so often, and so highly been amused. On this sub- 
ject we have a series of letters in our hands, addressed to the les- 
see, the first of which appears in the present number ; and as the 
subject is handled in that series precisely according to our pecu- 
liar view of it, we shall abstain, in this place, from dilating upon 
the evils our correspondent has undertaken to expose. The mem- 
bers of the Drury-lane company, however, will not do justice to 
our feelings if they attribute this silence to any other motive ; 
and we therefore refer them to the ‘‘ Letters” it is our intention 
to publish, as a proof that their collective welfare constitutes the 
‘full aim of our humble but earnest endeavours. 


—_>P}<<— 
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1220. 
Juty 1. Rivals; Husbands and Wives. 
8. Henri Quatre,— 0’ Donnel, Mr. Connor ;—Miller and his Mea. 
4. Guy Mannering,— Julia Mannering, Miss Tree ;—Koland for an Oli- 
ver. (Benefit of Mr. BRANDON.) 
5. Slave; Thomas and Sally,—’ Squire, Mr Pyne; Thomas, Mr. Tay- 
tor; Sally, Miss Tree ;—Short Reign and a Merry One. (Bene- 
Jit of Mr. ‘Tay or.) 
6. Rob Roy ; Barber of Seville. 
7. King Richard the Third,— Gloster, Mr. Yates; Lady Ann, 'Miss 
Footer ;—No Song no Supper,—A/argaretta, Miss StePHEns ;— 
When it takes place, I shall keep my seat and get a place,— 
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Six Characters by Mr. Yates; with imitations. (Benefit of Mr. 
YATES.) 
8. Clandestine Marriage; Critic.* 

10. Henri Quatre; No Song no Supper. 

11. Comedy of Errors; Too late for Dinner. ( Benefit of Mr. Ware.) 

12. Antiquary; Songs; Miller and his Men.( Benefit of Mrs. Faucit and 

; Mr. Isaacs.) 

13. Slave; Forty Thieves. 

14. Henri Quatre ;— Florence, Mrs. T. Hitt ; Clotilde, Miss Beaumont ;— 
Short Reign and a Merry One; When it takes place, &c. 

15. Steward; Poor Soldier. 

17. Virginius ; Harlequin and Cinderella. 








WHEN IT TAKES PLACE, &c. 
FRIDAY, July 7—We have no room to render an account of 
this catch-penny stuff, with which that modest actor, Mr. Yates, 
thought proper to swell out the attraction of his benefit entertain- 
ments. It was not unsuccessful, and afforded considerable plea- 
sure, we suppose, to those enlightened observers by whom the 
humane practice of mimicry is so stoutly upheld. As an imitator, 
Mr. Yarss has his merits; and though we cannot relish, we de 
not envy them ; for of all the despicable and dangerous expedi- 
ents by which a public performer is compelled to procure a living, 
the system of exhibiting the peculiarities of his associates to pub- 
lic laughter, is to us the most offensive and repugnant avocation 
it is possible to pursue. ‘That system, however, will soon exhaust 
itself, from the frequency and wretchedness of its exhibitions ; but 
we beg it to be remembered, that while in its zenith, there was 
sense and spirit enough in this work te occasion a protest against 
its odious popularity. / 







CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


MONDAY, July 17.—Mr. Fawcetr came forward at the end of 
the play, and delivered the following address : 


Lapirs AND GENTLEMEN,—This being the last night of our season, the plea- 
sing duty devolves to me of offering you the grateful thanks of the Proprietors 
of this Theatre, for your patronage, support, and protection. Your kindness 
has given popularity to most of our new productions; and even when our en- 
deavours have fallen short of our wishes and expectations, your indulgence has 
been sparing of censure, or your chastisement appliedwith parental forbearance. 
Grateful for this temperance, we shall always respecifully bow to your suggestions, 











* Or the “ Critick,*’ as Mr. Fawcett most offensively chuses to spell it. 
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and cheerfully subscribe to your opinions. Vaunting promises of future im- 
provements are, | hope, unnecessary. We have hitherto done, and the Pro- 
prietors bid me to say, that they will continue to do, all that perseverance and 
industry can achieve, to render this Theatre worthy of a great metropolis, and 
deserving your liberal patronage. 

The Proprietors, Ladies and Gentlemen, beg me to add their grateful 
thanks ; and, till Monday, the 11th of September, we most respectfully bid you 
farewell. 

We are sorry that the results of the past season did not authorise 
Mr. Fawcett to expatiate upon its success, as the new productions 
to which he alluded were of an order to justify the most triumphant 
declaration. The noble tragedy of “ Virginius” was sufficient in 
itself to have secured the most ample prosperity, and among the 
minor pieces, the interest of ‘‘ Henri Quatre,” the drollery of 
** Too late for Dinner,” and the claims of many other productions, 
were susceptible of great congratulation. We trust the activity 
of Mr. Harris, assisted by a contempt for that practice of puffing 
which the public has begun to detect and abhor, will operate to 
his advantage next season, particularly as the gentleman at the 
other house, has divested himself of every performer by whose 


zeal or ability he could be enabled to maintain the slightest com- 
petition. 


——> >} <4 
THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 


1820. 

Jury 10. Green Man,—Zord Rowecroft, Mr. Youncrr; Major Dumpling, 
Mr. Farvey; Closefist,Mr.Wittiams; Bertha, Miss Leica ;— 
Sylvester Daggerwood ; Oil and Vinegar,—Sir Andrew Grimsby, 
Mr. Terry ; Meddleton, Mr. Jones; Arihur Greenly, Mr. Ba- 
KER; Lady Constant Dove, Mrs. Gipss; Mrs. Mcddleton, Mrs. 
Connor; Maria Miss LeicnH. 

Il. Will,—Afrs. Rigid, Mrs. Green ;—Lock and Key,—Laura, Mrs, 
GarRICck. 

12. Belle’s Stratagem ; Oil and Vinegar. 

13. Romp,—Priscilia, Mrs. BakeR ;—Blue Devils ; Travellers Benigited ; 
Agreeable Surprise. 

14. Teazing made Easy ;— Peter Pastoral, Mr. Fari.ey ;—Day after the 
Wedding ; Love laughs at Locksmiths 

15. Romp ; Will; Ibid. 

17. Agreeable Surprise,—ingo, Mr. Liston ;—Pigeons and Crows; 
Wedding Day. 

18. Pigeons and Crows; Blue Devils ; Son in Law. 

19. Wine does Wonders ; Pigeons and Crows. 

20. Pigeons and Crows; Lock and Key; Wet Weather. 

21. Love laughs at Locksmiths; Green Man; Son in Law. 

22. Sleep-Walker; Beggar’s Opera,—Macheath,, Madame Vestris; 
Peachum, Mr. Terry; Fileh, Mr. J. Russert; Polly, Miss R. 
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Corr; Mrs. Peachum, Mrs. Pearce. 
. Day after the Wedding; Beggar’s Qpera; Roland for an Oliver. 
. Sylvester Daggerwood; Agreeable Surprise. 
. Wedding-Day ; Ibid; Son in Law. 
. Lovers’ Quarrels; bid ; Roland for an Dliver. 
- Romp; !bid; Devil to Pay. 
. Beggar’s Opera; Critic. 
. Actor of all Work ; Beggar’s Opera ; Three Weeks after Marriage. 


OPENING NIGHT. 
MONDAY, July 10.—This favourite theatre opened for a season 
which circumstances have most shamefully abridged, with one of 
the strongest companies that ever were collected within its old and 
respectable walls. ‘The following address was delivered with great 
point by Mr. Terry. 


* 


When from this humble unpretending stage 

I ventured last your favour to engage, 

*Twas with a feeling that these well-known walls, 
To which good-humour ev’ry vo’try calls, 

Ere this, since ** every thing to nothing must, ** 
Would have been levelled with the mouldering dust; 
But that DIRECTING HAND, which, from our eyes, 


Bids markets vanish, palaces arise, 

Opens new streets, where lanes and alleys placed, 
Beguiled the passengers, and murdered taste, _ 
Permits that we, for one more fleeting year, 
Should see our laughing friends, as usual, here. 
Be it remembered that our first position 

Is, that, in summer, Mirth’s the best physician; 
And if Mirth’s med’cines yield to minds a quiet, 
The Little Haymarket’s the shop to buy at; 

*Tis true the house is old, the staircase small, 
The lobbies narrow, and there’s no gay hall ; 
Nor splendid lustres—well, we do not fear,— 
The grace of beauty sheds its lustre here ; 

And while her sparkling smiles we can amass, 
The Winter Theatres may keep their gas. 

Then for its size—the purpcses, ’tis clear, 

Of audiences are both to see and hear, 

In such a fair and well-proportianed space, 

That feeling, playing on the actor’s face, 

May, while with ease th’ important whisper’s heard, 
Convey expression suited to the word. 

Besides, we love to Jaugh—and laughs are hearty 
Or not, according to the style of party ; 

But when in smaller meetings of true friends, 
‘In humble bonuses where the heat pretends 

Vou. I. New Szpuzs. . 
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To no grand fetes, or splendid shows, or scenes 
Of smoking lamps or with’ring evergreens ; 
The circle lessens, and the guests draw nigher, 
And form a laughing snugg’ry round the fire, 
Here then, indulgent friends, your anxious host 
Whose zeal to please you is his greatest boast, 
Welcomes ye once again—if you desire 

(You may in summer) fancy this a fire, 

And banishing all fear of show and splendour, 
Sit snug, as if your feet were on the fender ; 
Enjoy the joke, maintain the striking feature 
Which marks this place—I mean good nature. 
Let us one season more as usual figure, 

Next year you’ll have a better house—but not a bigger. 


WE gave a summary in our last of the persons engaged at this 
theatre, and the public, on becoming acquainted with the names 
of many among them, were at once apprised of their value. The 
gaiety and elegance of Mr. C. Kemsie have hitherto found but 
few opportunities for development, nor has the depth of his dis- 
crimination, in parts of a serious cast, been even partially exhi- 


bited. The unrivalled and exclusive pleasantry of Mr. Liston 
has been seen with singular delight ; the correct judgment, and 
easy humour of Mr. Terry have maintained their usual high sta- 
tion in public regard ; the vivacity of Mr. Jones is followed by its 
accustomed favour; the versatile powers of Mr. J. Russex. are 
employed to ‘great advantage ; Mr. Connor’s clear and accurate 
enunciation still intitles him to the praise of a cultivated speaker; 
Mrs. Gisns continues to display that beauty of person and acute- 
ness of intellect which have long rendered her an ornament to the 
high situation she occupies ; Mrs. C. Kemsre, though certainly 
beneath her own level, is a good and useful actress; and Mrs. 
Marpyn commands a degree of admiration which nothing but in- 
difference to “as pretty a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria” 
could resist. These were the chief pillars of the theatre at the 
period of its present opening, and their strength has been in- 
creased by some very powerful additions. 

Mrs. Garrick was very lately in the Covent-garden company, 
and we can offer nothing on the subject of her talents that is 
likely to enlarge the estimation in which they are held. Miss 
Leica is an actress not at all to our taste, though certainly pos- 
sessed of feeling and animation; her voice crackles like a greeg 
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billet in a bonfire. There is a force about Mrs. Baxer which will 
make her, in every point of view, the most important acquisition 
that the country drama has hitherto yielded. Her Priscilla Tomboy 
was broad and boisterous, but it evinced a fund of high spirits, 
natural ease, and genuine humour, which will render this lady a 
desirable member of any establishment where qualities of the kind 
can be fairly employed. 
Mr. Youncer, from the Dublin Theatre, will return, we hope, 
to his Irish engagement, and avoid any future collision with our 
critical faculties. Mr.Witiiams, in parts of a stern, passionate, and 
acrimonious texture, appears to have unusual excellence, and his 
Barnacle, iu the “Romp,” was an effort of that complete and happy 
kind which we are at all times gratified to witness. Mr. Baxer is 
a young, personable, and perhaps intelligent, man, but his powers 
are not of a class to attract particular notice, or justify particular 
approbation. The other novelties in the company are too unimpor- 
tant to be separately mentioned, but their zeal may be cordially 
praised where we do not feel intitled to commemorate their ability. 
Of Madame Vesrtais and Miss Corri we have spoken with im- 
plicit candour elsewhere, and though our estimate of these ladies 
may be disputed, so far at least as the first is concerned, by those 
who argue for a talent we can never consent to award, that esti- 
mate comprises what we sincerely believe ought to be the general 
opinion of their vocal merits. The ‘“ Beggar's Opera,” as sup- 
ported by Madame Vesrais and Miss Cora, has been splendidly 
productive, and we shall rejoice at every such event, by whatever 
means it may be achieved, while Mr. Morris continues to main- 
tain his high reputation as an active, liberal, and spirited manager. 








OIL AND VINEGAR. 
MONDAY, .July 10.—It can hardly be said of Mr. Tuzopors 
Hook, that he 

Writes with ease to show his breeding, ’ 
because we believe his motives for writing are of a very different 
texture ; but he certainly does write with ease, and it may be 
added in his case, as well as in many others, that 

Easy writing’s damn’d hard reading. 

Here has been a farce from Mr. Hoox’s pen under the very odd 
name of “ Qil and Vinegar,” which we cannot even understand, 
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though required to explain. We, thérefore, beg Mr Hoox to 
couple a personal kindnéss with his next production, and either 
write a piece to which our own unassisted penetration can apply 
with success, or furnish us with a clue to the mysteries of his 
meaning. - . 

According to the notion that we derived from the first night of 
this farce,—and let those who saw it say what human forbearance 
could undergo a second,—it seems to embody the following plot: 

Sir Andrew Grimsby, on retarniag from India, after an absence of eighteen 
years, is called on to perform a contract of marriage, concluded in his youth, 
with Lady Constant Dove. The climate has committed such ravages upon 
the person of Sir Andrew, and time has so greatly impaired the beauty of his 
mistress, that they are mutually anxious to annul an engagement which neither 
of them likes to be the first that shall openly avoid. This state of reluctance is 
heightened by a counter attachment formed by Sir Andrew and Lady Constant, 
for Maria, her ladyship’s neice, and Arthur Greenly, the baronet’s nephew. 
These young people, however, are reciprocally enamoured, and, assisted by 
Meddleton and his wife, concert a scheme, by which the designs of their rela- 
tives are exposed and confounded. The prosecutiou of this plan, with the 
struggles of Sir Andrew and Lady Constant to destroy their marriage covenant, 
80 as to promote the wishes of both, without wounding the vanity of either, 
constitutes the substance of this piece, which terminates, in strict accordance 
to custom, by the triumph and union of youth and beauty. 

Our readers may think as lightly as they chuse of the trouble 
this outline has cost us, but when they remember that there is ‘not 
an inducement upon earth to recollect the materials of whith “ ‘Oil 
and Vinegar” was composed, some consideration will surely be 
bestowed upon the heavy task to which our faculties have ‘been 
urged. A few whimsical puns were sprinkled over the dialogue, 
to give its nonsense a relish, just as your cunning graziers put a 
handful of salt in a heap of musty fodder, to quicken the appetite 
of their squeainish cattle. Some spirit, indeed, was communicated 
to nearly the whole of the first act; but we are neither malig- 
nant nor mistaken in asserting that the latter scenes were more 
flimsy, puerile, and absurd than the worst of Mr. Hoox’s pre- 
ceding pieces. This is a bold declaration; but even when the 
whole weight of our charge has been reconsidered, we are not in- 
clined to qualify or withdraw it. 


a 


BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
SATURDAY, July 22.—We can add nothing to the estimate of 
popular drama which appears in another part of our maga- 
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zine ; the opihions expressed in that article are so carefully forms 
ed, and so clearly pronounced, that it cannot be necessary to ex+ 
pand or confirm them ; and we shall therefore preceed te offer a 
few remarks upon the manner in which this favourite piece has 
been supported. 

The claims of Madame Vestris, to be considered as an emis 
nent singer, have been firmly resisted in this work, from a cons 
viction that her merits were by no means qualified to confirm the 
estimation in which they are held. As an actress, the gaiety and 
animation of her manner have received our warmest praise ; and 
with fresh reasons to distrust and denounce her vocal superiority, 
We are prepared not only to repeat, but extend our praise of her 
histrionic power. 

A young and lovely woman like Madame Versrats is a fierce pre- 
vocative to the appetite for personal beauty; and whatever may 
be the real portion of talent which she brings to her theatrical 
assumptions, there are gallant individuals at hand to aggran- 
dize its bulk, and magnify its value. In the grasp of such indi- 
viduals, the pen of criticism becomes an instrument of flattery, 
and the professional merits of the fair performer are totally ne- 
glected for an overcharged and imperfect picture of her personal 
beauty. There is a silly fellow of this kind in Batpwin’s “ London 
Magazine,” who vents his amatory nonsense without consideration 
or restraint, and dwells with indecent ardour upon the ‘‘ pulpy 
softness” of those lips he seems languishing to approach. ‘This 
sort of thing, we suppose, can hardly be called criticism, and if 
‘not, the pages on which it appears are scandalously prostituted 
to the influence of a wrong sentiment, or the promotion of a li- 
bertine purpose. 

The charms and vivacity of Madame Vesrnris are so far from 
‘Being wasted on our perceptions, that, added to our acknowledg- 
‘ment of her great excellence as an actress, we most cheerfily 
subscribe to her attraction as a handsome woman. We cannot, 
chowever, depart from the strict duty that is owing to our readers, 
and are, therefore, bound to protest against the inference that has 
raised her to emolument and estimation in a line of performance 
for which she is singularly unfitted. Het vocal efforts are neither 
distinguished by native sweetness nor scientific acquirements ; and 
though.certain writers, 
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may still persist in their empty encomium, Madame Vesrars 
must finally relinquish her pretensions to be treated as even a 
tolerable singer. 

It will of course be easily conjectured that our sentiments of 
this lady’s appearance in Macheath are not precisely such as will 
blazon her merit or confirm her success. Criticism, however, is 
80 capricious, that we are half-inclined to instance this anomalous 
effort, as the most amusing personation in which we have hitherto 
beheld her. ‘‘ The muses,” according to Gay’s Beggar, ‘‘ pay no 
attention to dress,” but we sincerely believe that, had these ladies 
of the ‘‘ forked hill,” seen Madame Vesrris in her scarlet frock 
and blue cravat, they would have been tempted to depart from 
their ordinary custom. Her dapper appearance, high spirits, and 
unflagging activity, were apparent in every branch of the per- 
sonation, and rendered her Captain Macheath, to say the tenderest 
and the truest thing of which it is susceptible, one of the pret- 
tiest rattles for overgrown children with which the stage can at 
present supply them. 

We turn with extreme pleasure to a more important subject in 
the debut of Miss Rosa Corri, a young lady who, under her sis- 
ter’s auspices, and for her sister’s benefit, had recently made so 
powerful an impression at the King’s Theatre, as to justify the 
proprietor of this establishment, with a spirit of liberality and 
enterprise which do him infinite honour, to present her, for the 
first time, upon an English stage. The youth and person of Miss 
Corri were perfectly calculated to excite that interest which her 
diffidence maintained, and her talents have established. So pure 
end powerful a delivery of the delightful music with which the part 
of Polly is enriched has seldom been heard under any circum- 
stances, however favourable, by the British public; the execution of 
Niss Corri was neither strengthened by excessive boldness, nor 
eafeebled by improper timidity ; it held a happy medium between 
the usual extremes of female feeling, and satisfied all who were 
empowered to decide by innate taste or cultivated judgment, that 
the operatic drama of this country has received a great and per- 
manent acquisition by the development of Miss Corxr’s ability. 

The sweet air of ‘‘ Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre,” 
afferded a fortunate test to the style of Miss Corrt, by eliciting a 
soft and gentle energy which has never been surpassed. It is 
diffieult to say enough in praise of this exquisite ballad, and im- 
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possible to admire it too much. In the whole “ concord of well- 

tuned sounds” there is not a finer specimen of plaintive beauty; 
its delicious languor and melancholy meaning are far beyond the 

rivalry of common power, and unless we have mistaken the pathos 

of Miss Cora for an essential attribute of the air itself, it is a com- 

position which oversteps the usual boundaries of musical skill. 

The favourite air of “‘ Cease your funning,” with its many com- 

plications, was rapturously encored, nor were Miss Corrt’s modes 

of embellishment less chaste and original than appropriate and 

effective. Much as we admire the celerity and determination of 
her passages, it is in the ease and smoothness of her cantabile 

movements that we think Miss Corri is destined to excel; and if 

our supposition is correct, she will realise the most flattering pro- | 
phecy we are able to form. 

The Lucy of Mrs. C. Kemsis was not so fortunate a personation 
as early bias or habitual error induced us to expect. The bulk of 
this lady, which fis made sad havock with the symmetry of her 
figure, may probably have impaired the energy of her mind; at 
all events, we can safely assert that Miss Kexiy’s performance of 
the same character is one with which the efforts of Mrs. Kemsis 
will no longer bear a competition. In the last scene, when Mac- 
heath selects Polly as his partner for life, in preference to her in- 
temperate rival, the surprise and despair of Miss Ke.ty are so in- 
tense as to baffle description; let them be contrasted with the. 
cool affectation of indifference which Mrs. Kemsie adopts at her 
exit, and we think our opinion will not be disputed. 

Mrs. J. Russexw’s Filch was so inimitably characteristic, that it 
may be fairly ranked as a prominent feature of the opera, and this 
is high praise from observers who recollect the merit of Mr. Sim- 
mons in the same part, and recognise the excellence of Mr. Knicu™ 
We prefer the present delineation of this honest pickpocket to any 
with which it can be compared, upon the grounds of superior 
vigour in conception and performance. The song of ‘‘ Woman 
that seduces all mankind,” bears strong testimony to the justice 
of this award, because, without a solitary point to extenuate 
its faithful coarseness, the audience discerned the merit of the 
actor, and demanded a repetition of the air he had so naturally 
given. Mr. Russeuy’s Filch was throughout an admirable tran- 
script of life in its lowest depths, and is one of those finished 
efforts which cannot be too often seen, or too highly valued. 
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_ Though Mr. Texry’s personation of Peachum* was certainly 
weakened by the want of its songs, which, necessarily we suppese, 
were omitted, it was a very fortunate effort, and confirmed our 
habitual opinion that as an actor of easy sarcasm and fluent irony, 
Mr. Terry is superior to any gentleman on the London stage. 
Mr. Witi14Ms was respectable in the “ steeled gaoler,” but there 
is a weight and vigour in the callous brutality of Lockit, which,. 
however qualified to conceive, he is not adapted to impart. The 
minor personages were creditably sustained, and though one or two: 

‘ seenes were entirely expunged, much amusement resulted from: 
their rude appearance, and vulgar dialect. 

‘The “ Beggar’s Opera” is now in a course of uninterrupted repe-~ 
tition, and will continue so till the engagement of Madame Vrs- 
TRIS expires,t which, on account of her approaching appearance at 
the Birmingham Theatre, will not be renewed. By the recovery of 
Mr. Durvuser, whose declining health for some time past has pre- 
vented his professional exertions, we hear the Hf&iymarket boards’ 
are likely to regain a valuable aequisition, and we therefore look 
forward with considerable pleasure to the moment when Miss Corrt 
will be powerfully and legitimately supported. The tide of genu- 
ine taste is already flowivg in her favour, and we hope with this 
additional means of increased exertion, that the public wishes will 
be gratified not only with the excellence, but the variety of her 
performances. 

(For remainder of Inquisition see p. 11.) 





* In the ‘* Morning Chronicle’ of Tuesday the 25th inst. is the following 
paragraph, for which we have in vain searched the columns of the same paper, 
to see an apolosy, or an explanation : 

Mr. TERRY'S Lockit, though shorn of its music, afforded much entertainment. We must 
state, however, that if he could continue [we suppose contrive] to borrow a little vulgarity from 
ome whose name; we could mention, his portenlt of the Jailor would be more consistert with 
the reccived notions of the public. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat that Mr. Terry played Peachum, and not 
Eockit, upon the merits of which this accurate, candid, punctual, and iutelli- 
gent observer has chosen to enlarge. The bare notice of such criticism as thig 
is enough to expose its villany; but we cannot help regretting that the stage is 
liable to such infaraous visitations. 

+ This engagement is for ten nights, at a salary of sixty guineas. 

¢ This new and clegant structure is appointed to open in about a fortnight, 
under the direction of Mr. Conway. 





H. Hewrrr, Printer, 145, High Holborn. 








